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Correspondence 
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Christian Humanism 


Epiror: After reading Thomas P. McDon- 
nell’s article on T. E. Eliot in the Oct. 8 
AMERICA, it occurred to me that his diffi- 
culty in accepting Eliot as a genuinely 
Christian poet might be resolved if he were 
referred to Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
$.J., and his analysis of Christian human- 
ism, (Social Order, May-June, 1953). This 
would certainly rectify a very preclusive 
concept of the Christian poet. 

According to Fr. Murray, there are two 
kinds of authentic Christian humanism: 
the eschatological and the incarnational. 
This latter type, Fr. Murray asserts, is more 
peculiar to Americans and their nervous 
energies. This kind of Christian humanism 
Mr. McDonnell refers to exclusively in his 
article. . . 

Eschatological humanism, however, seems 
to be more representative of the specific 
culture that has developed with the 
Church; the art of the early and medieval 
Christians, for example. The great poets 
are eschatological. And it is this trend that 
Eliot is perpetuating today... . 

Weston, Mass. Joun P. McIntyre, S.J. 


Challenge Accepted 


Eprrorn: We, the seniors of Immaculata 
High School for Girls, would like to con- 
gratulate you for the article in your Sept. 
24 issue, “Bring the Ten Commandments 
Back Into Schools.” 

We have taken up Bishop Buddy’s chal- 
lenge with a gigantic campaign of posters, 
bulletin boards and ads in parish papers. 
We are getting all to write to the White 
House Conference or their Senator express- 
ing their desire to “Bring the Ten Com- 
mandments Back into Schools.” 

IMMACULATA SENIOR CLASS 
Detroit, Mich. 


North Carolina Catholics 


Eprror: In a letter in your Oct. 8 issue, a 
chaplain formerly stationed at Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C., Fr. H. T. Lavin, questions 
the value of certain statistics about Cath- 
dlics in North Carolina. The statistics may 
have originated in the Raleigh chancery. 
Like all statistics, they will be misleading if 
unwarranted conclusions are drawn from 
them, As elsewhere, pastors in the Diocese 
of Raleigh report each year the number of 


Catholics in their parishes. In 1944 the total 
Catholic population was 12,922. In 1954 
it was 32,498. Fr. Lavin suspects that the 
reported increase may be due to the in- 
clusion of military personnel in the census 
reports. 

Actually, the number of military per- 
sonnel in North Carolina was far greater 
in 1944, at the height of the war, than it is 
at the present time, but at no time have 
Catholics on military bases been included 
in the parochial census reports. If that were 
done, the total Catholic population of North 
Carolina would be several times what has 
been calculated for any particular year. 

Not having seen the article of Fr. James 
P. Shannon to which Fr. Lavin refers, 
“Church in the South” (Am. 9/10), I can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of his statistics. 
It would be false to conclude that the 250- 
per-cent increase in the Catholic popula- 
tion in ten years has been due principally 
to conversions. The postwar industrializa- 
tion of the South and other factors have 
brought many Catholics to North Carolina 
from other parts of the country. 

The number of conversions reported by 
pastors between 1944 and 1954 is approxi- 
mately 5,300. Thanks to the zeal of Fr. 
Lavin and the other chaplains who have 
been stationed at military bases in North 
Carolina, it is certain that conversions to 
the Catholic Church in this State during 
the past decade have been far in excess 
of that number. Those instructed and bap- 

tized by Catholic military chaplains are not 
included in the annual reports of the par- 
ishes. 

Let me take this opportunity to express 
appreciation for the fine cooperation of the 
Catholic chaplains with the priests of this 
diocese, and also for the generosity of the 
Catholic military personnel to our Catholic 
orphanage and to the parishes adjacent to 
their camps. 

(Rev.) Grorce Lyncu 
Chancellor, Diocese of Raleigh 
Raleigh, N. C. 


In Re Dr. Hutchins 


Eprror: Perhaps you will permit me to 
raise as briefly as possible, and in a friendly 
spirit, several matters of concern that have 
arisen from a study of “An Open Letter 
to Dr. Hutchins” signed by “The Editors” 
in your issue of Oct. 8 as judged against 
the full text of Dr. Hutchins’ Atlantic City 
speech of Sept. 19. 
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The heart of your editorial, or “Letter,’ 
would seem to be found in these words: 


“Thus, when the spokesman [i.e., Dr. 
Hutchins] for an organization announces 
that the essence of Americanism is discus- 
sion and makes no mention of the moral 
order as a basis for evaluating discussion, 
public confidence in that organization is 
weakened. .. .” 

You emphasized earlier in your exposi- 
tion that the people who follow the man 
who uttered the particular sentence quoted 
above, “are those who in their fierce de- 
fense of freedom deny all moral limits in 
human society. . . .” 

I cannot think, in the nervous atmosphere 
of contemporary America, of a graver 
charge against a man or against a philan- 
thropic foundation. Now what do we find, 
roughly, in Dr. Hutchins’ speech? It was 
addressed to a specialized audience: the 
American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors. It is divided into three fairly clear 
divisions: 1) an occasionally witty descrip- 
tion of Dr. Hutchins’ past ten years and of 
his final discovery of the virtue of patience; 
2) the problems of an administrator as seen 
by a foundation president, particularly 
when faced by attacks by Rep. Carroll 
Reece and those of his kind; 3) general 
conclusions as to the immediate and future 
role of the administrator in this country— 
from which section your isolated sentence 
is taken. 

The very next paragraph following your 
quotation, the finale of the entire speech, 
ends with this sentence: “The moral vir- 
tues and the vision of the end—these are 
still what the administrator needs; he needs 
them today as never before.” Are we to 
toss these words aside because the devil is 
quoting scripture again? . 

JouHn W. CuHaAsE 
New York, N. Y. 


(We recognize the gravity of the charge 
referred to by Mr. Chase. Our “Open Let- 
ter,” however, was more a request for clari- 
fication of the foundation’s philosophy than 
the vehicle of a charge. Ep.) 


Training Leaders 


Epitror: It is now a pleasure to feel and 
look at AMERICA, as well as to read it... 
I read Joseph A. Breig’s “Preparing 
youth for intellectual leadership” (Sept. 3) 
with great interest. I don’t know how nec- 
essary Catholic intellectual leaders are, but 
I do think that leadership of any kind is 
not encouraged in our Catholic schools. I 
am afraid that timidity is a byproduct of 
excellent discipline... . 
READER 
Address Withheld 





Current Comment 





THE WEEK AT HOME 


Laetare Medal to Mr. Meany 


Before the distinguished audience 
gathered in Washington’s Mayflower 
Hotel on Oct. 18 for the presentation of 
the 1955 Laetare Medal, Archbishop 
O’Boyle hailed the recipient, AFL Presi- 
dent George Meany, as the “most im- 
portant and most influential labor leader 
in the world.” Then he continued: 


The fact that this can be said 
about a man who is known . . . to 
be deeply devoted to the faith of 
his fathers strikes me as being one 
of the most significant and most 
encouraging facts of American life 
in this crucial stage of our national 
history. 

The archbishop hastened to add that 
in speaking this way he was not em- 
phasizing his pride in Mr. Meany’s 
Catholicism, but rather “the importance 
of religion as such in public life and the 
particularly crucial importance of re- 
ligion in the world of labor.” 

Rejoicing over the “wholesome spirit 
of cooperation between religion and 
labor in the United States,” Archbishop 
O’Boyle recalled that over the years the 
Catholic clergy had by and large shown 
a friendly interest in unions. The 
Church, he said, admittedly favored 
unions and in this sense was “pro- 
labor.” It was not pro-labor, however, in 
the sense that it winked at labor’s de- 
fects or nourished an anti-management 
bias. On this point, he thought, there 
was some confusion in the public prints. 

To the latest recipient of the Laetare 
Medal, and to the University of Notre 
Dame for an excellent award, this Re- 
view happily extends wholehearted 
felicitations. 


Government by Momentum 


During the first five weeks of the 
President's illness, his Cabinet has func- 
tioned like a well-coached team. For- 
tunately, Mr. Eisenhower has always 
worked through delegated powers in 
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If some of our readers receive 
their copy of America late this 
week, they may put this down 
to the storm that struck the Con- 
necticut coast over the week end 
of Oct. 15-17. For 24 hours the 
O’Brien Suburban Press in Nor- 
walk, which prints AMERICA, was 
without electric power. 

The inconvenience caused to 
us, however, was as nothing com- 
pared to the tremendous loss of 
life and property suffered by the 
unfortunate people of the Con- 
necticut area. To them and to 
all who suffered in this storm 
goes our deepest sympathy. 











a military-style staff system. Now his 
staff is carrying out previously approved 
policies with little evidence of friction. 

This momentum of orderly govern- 
ment, however, must necessarily run 
down quickly. For new crises, domestic 
and international, are constantly arising 
which demand a captain’s decisive 
action, particularly when his team is 
split. Geneva will certainly present op- 
portunities for diverse strategies. Late 
this fall the budget estimate will have 
to be settled, probably with some dis- 
appointments to every Cabinet member. 
The Administration’s farm policy, a sen- 
sitive political issue, will have to be 
defended or modified in next year’s 
campaign. 

The President’s early return to the 
White House may avert the danger of 
a drifting or bickering Administration. 
But if Mr. Eisenhower’s, or some future 
President’s, illness should be graver or 
more prolonged, we would face a poli- 
tical and constitutional nightmare. Our 
laws provide no procedure for determin- 
ing a President’s incapacity and trans- 
ferring authority to a substitute. This 
is a medical decision, and some way 
must be found to allow official medical 
opinion to trigger an automatic trans- 
fer of authority. 





Archbishop Rebukes Racists 


When it became generally known 
that a letter from Archbishop Joseph F, 
Rummel of New Orleans was read at 
Mass, protesting the “injustice, un- 
charitableness and irreverence” of a 
group of Catholic laymen in blocking 
the admission of a Negro priest, Fr. 
Gerald Lewis, to officiate at a church in 
the archdiocese, the news created na- 
tional attention. The action of the lay- 
men, which took place at St. Cecilia’s 
Church, Jesuit Bend, La., on October 2, 
was, said the archbishop, a clear viola- 
tion of the laws of the Church. The 
archbishop’s action met instant com- 
mendation from Rome. An _ unsigned 
editorial in Osservatore Romano tor Oct. 
17 expressed “painful amazement” at 
the “news of racial discrimination in 
the New Orleans Archdiocese,” and 
voiced “Christian pride” in the arch- 
bishop’s decision. 

In pleasing contrast to the misguided 
action of a handful of troublemakers 
was Father Lewis’ own priestly pa- 
tience and restraint, as well as the 
sympathy which, as the archbishop 
notes, a group of Catholics at nearby 
Myrtle Grove showed to the priest for 
the indignities he had _ experienced. 
Father Lewis is an alumnus of St. Au- 
gustine’s Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Miss, 
conducted by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word for both white and colored can- 
didates to the priesthood. 

Social conformity can exert a terrific 
pressure upon even the most generous- 
hearted and conciliatory spirit. In view 
of its threats and tyranny, those priests 
and layfolk in every region of our coun- 
try who refuse to conform to the stand- 
ards of racists are immensely happy 
that men of Archbishop Rummel’s spit- 
itual stature are entrusted with the care 
of the Church in the United States. 


Blow to Unesco, Bow to UN 


The American Legion committee’ 
report on Unesco, which we praised it 
an editorial of Sept. 24, was not good 
enough for the Legion itself. At their 
Miami national convention on Oct. 22 
the Legionnaires threw it out. They 
voted instead to ask Congress to sup 
press the U. S. National Commissioi 
for Unesco. They did not, however, 
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We had hoped that, as a result of 
the original Legion report, “the puz- 
zled citizen can now relax.” Now, many 
of our fellow Americans will be even 
more confused than before, including 
not a few Legionnaires. The Legion’s 
action hardly bears the stamp of a re- 
sponsible body of men. Complaints are 
voiced among us that patriotism is no 
longer the virtue it should be. If these 
complaints are justified, the cause is 
hardly served by the emotionalism 
only too manifest in the Legion’s atti- 
tude. 

No doubt Unesco and the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco in- 
clude some strange people pushing 
strange ideas, to say the least. The 
Legion might better serve the cause 
it stands for by affiliating with the com- 
mission. Instead, it defends patriotism 
in a way that exposes that grand and 
necessary virtue to ridicule and eventual 


discredit. Perhaps the Oct. 12 vote was 
the nadir. On Oct. 13 the convention 
voted approval of U. S. membership 
in the United Nations. 


Growth of Pension Funds 


Not even economists, with all their 
devotion to statistics, gave a heartier 
welcome to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s recent study of corpora- 
tion pension funds than did Wall Street 
brokers. To the men who make a living 
by bringing together buyers and sellers 
of securities, the fact that more than 
a billion dollars a year are seeking in- 
vestment outlets is not just bread and 
butter. It is filet mignon with all the 
trimmings. 

The SEC survey, which was released 
on Oct. 11, is the first really detailed 
study of non-insured corporation pen- 





sion funds that has appeared. It reveals 
that the growth of these funds has been 
even more striking than was generally 
believed. Between December, 1951 and 
December, 1954, the assets of pension 
funds jumped from $6.4 billion to $11.2 
billion. 

From the viewpoint of Wall Street, 
more interesting still was the way in 
which these huge assets are invested. 
At the end of last year, the funds held 
only $2 billion in Government securi- 
ties. Almost all the rest was salted 
away in corporate stocks and bonds, 
which are, of course, the main business 
of Wall Street. 

The SEC study, it should be em- 
phasized, dealt only with non-insured 
pension funds, with funds, that is, that 
are not placed with insurance com- 
panies but are administered by banks 
and trustees. Last year the insurance 
companies reported that they held re- 














Action on the Farm Front 


The golden peace of these harvest days has been 
repeatedly shattered by the running fight between the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, and his 
assorted critics in both political parties. Most of these 
critics are identified with the “farm bloc,” which has 
been called on occasion the most powerful group in 
Washington. To it belong with equal fervor Republi- 
cans from the wheat-growing, hog-raising Middle 
West and Democrats from the South, where cotton 
once was king and where it still remains at least an 
archduke. 

As September drew to a close, Secretary Benson 
seemed to be holding his own. On Sept. 23, Agricul- 
ture Department economists announced that the worst 
was over. Except for seasonal declines in this or that 
commodity, they foresaw no further drop in prices. A 
week later, their judgment was bolstered by the de- 
partment’s regular monthly report on farm prices. This 
revealed that a one-per-cent increase in prices from 
mid-August to mid-September had brought an end to 
a steady four-month decline. As of Sept. 15, farm 
prices were 4.5 per cent below the 1954 level, and 21.4 
per cent below the record high in February, 1951. 

Mr. Benson’s triumph was, however, short-lived. On 
Oct. 7, hog prices in Chicago dropped with a bang to 
a nine-year low. Good butcher-class hogs went for 
$15.25 to $15.50 a hundred pounds, the lowest price 
since June 28, 1946, when wartime price controls were 
still in effect. In Washington, hog raisers, packers and 
marketing groups begged Mr. Benson to do something 
for pork. The Secretary promised to explore the pos- 
sibilities of buying pork for the school-lunch program. 





Most observers doubted whether a modest program of 
this kind would do much to bolster prices. 

On the heels of this setback came news of another 
huge cotton crop. Despite severe acreage restrictions, 
this year’s crop is now estimated at 13.9 million bales. 
What experts called “fantastic” yields per acre nulli- 
fied Mr. Benson’s controls and aggravated the already 
difficult surplus problem. 

On Oct. 8, True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, scotched a rumor that the Administration was 
toying with a plan to rent land from farmers and take 
it out of production. Originally proposed by Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey about six months ago, this scheme is 
aimed both at cutting down production and bolstering 
farm income. Mr. Morse did not say, though, that the 
conservation program, under which farmers collect $200 - 
million a year for applying approved conservation prin- 
ciples, would not be expanded. 

Meanwhile, out in a mostly Republican corner of 
Iowa, a grass-roots organization has sprung up and 
seems to be spreading. Propagated at first by word of 
mouth, and later by newspaper publicity, the move- 
ment now claims more than 5,000 members. What these 
farmers want is simple—price supports for hogs and 
beef cattle and 90 or 100 per cent of parity for farm 
crops. They insist that Secretary Benson do something 
to boost prices, and do it pronto. 

City folk may wonder what all the commotion is 
about. At the grocery store and butcher shop, they see 
only modest signs of the 20-per-cent drop in farm prices 
between 1951 and 1955. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


BER 29, 1953 
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serves of $9.8 billion against more than 
17,000 pension funds, This means that 
the workers of the country have a kitty 
of $20 billion to protect them against 
the uncertainties of old age. And the 
kitty is growing all the time. 


ABROAD 


French Cabinet Survives 


Once again, after driving their 
friends close to heart failure, the po- 
litical acrobats in the French Assembly 
managed somehow to land on their 
feet. On a confidence motion on Oct. 
18, the right-of-center Faure Cabinet 
was upheld by a margin of 54 votes. 

At issue was Premier Edgar Faure’s 
handling of the Algerian crisis. The ex- 
treme left (Communists and Socialists) 
regards the Faure program as too little 
and too late. The extreme right thinks 
that M. Faure is practically liquidating 
the French Empire. Even many of those 
who supported the Cabinet were care- 
ful to explain that their votes did not 
indicate approval of the North African 
policy. 

In short, what saved the Faure Cabi- 
net were considerations which had 
nothing to do with the issue under 
debate. Many of the deputies were 
laudably influenced by a chorus of for- 
eign criticism which excoriated the 
French for their chronic political in- 
stability. They wanted no part of the 
blame for bringing down the Govern- 
ment on the eve of the Geneva meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers. 

Others were dismayed by the di- 
lemma which would confront them 
were they to compass the defeat of M. 
Faure. Had that happened, they would 
have been faced either with a general 
election this fall or with the return 
to power of Pierre Mendés-France. 
Right-wingers, along with some Popu- 
lar Republicans, were not sure which 
alternative was worse. 

Though the Assembly vote reflects no 
great credit on France, at least it gives 
her allies assurance that until the gen- 
eral elections scheduled for next year 
a relatively stable Government will 
call the shots in Paris. It means, too, 
that the program of moderate reform 
in Morocco and Algeria, though scarcely 
adequate, now has some chance of 
succeeding. 
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Laborites at Margate 


The course of the annual Labor party 
conference, held Oct. 10-14 at the sea- 
side resort of Margate, dramatically 
confirmed the analysis of British social- 
ism presented elsewhere in this issue 
(see pp. 122-124). The doctrinaire 
Socialists, headed by Aneurin Bevan, 
emerged from the sessions an even 
more feckless minority than they were 
before. On the other hand, the so-called 
right wing, based largely on the trade 
unions, had no new, dynamic program 
to offer the delegates. 

The trend of the meeting became 
clear the first day when a leftist- 
sponsored resolution calling for more 
nationalization of industry was roundly 
beaten. On Tuesday, Oct. 11, Mr. 
Bevan, running against Hugh Gaitskell, 
made his bid for the key post of party 


RELIGION AT WORK 


First the Family 


Since this year’s Italian Catholic 
Social Week, held early in the month 
in the historic city of Trent, commemo- 
rated the 25th anniversary of Pius XI’s 
encyclical On the Christian Education 
of Youth, it fittingly chose as its theme 
“The School and Society.” 

On the opening day Giuseppe Car- 
dinal Siri, Archbishop of Genoa, struck 
a note which most Americans will 
heartily second. Discussing parental 
rights in education of their children, 
the Cardinal said: 


The right of the family in edu- 
cating its children is above and 
prior to the right of the state in 
education. The state in its edu- 
cational capacity has as its func- 
tion not to supplant the task of 
the family but to complement it. 
The existence of a free private 
school is not a concession from the 
state but the recognition of a ju- 
ridic fact based upon the liberty of 
the citizen and the right of the 
family. The family’s point of view 
is one of the best vantage points 
for considering the school. 


For an American expression of the 
same doctrine we can turn to the land- 
mark decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down unanimously in 
the Oregon School Cases (1925): 


treasurer. The fiery Welshman was 
swamped. He received only 1,225,000 
votes to Mr. Gaitskell’s 5,475,000. Dur. 
ing the remaining days of the confer. 
ence, the leftists were reduced to taking 
pot shots at the party’s leaders, a 
irresponsible exercise in which they are 
not without skill. 

Though the many British Catholics 
who vote Labor must have been re. 
assured by the rout of the Bevanites 
they probably shared the general dis. 
may over the failure of the conference 
to freshen up the party’s platform, 
Certainly, nothing that happened at 
Margate was calculated to inspire ap. 
prehension in Tory breasts. For the im- 
mediate future Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden and his Conservative colleagues 
can govern the country without much 
fear of serious competition. Inflation, 
not Labor, remains their chief worry, 


The child is not the mere creature 
of the state; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, 
to recognize and prepare him for 
additional] duties. 





The small but vocal minority among 
Americans who oppose this philosophy 
seem blind to where their statist think. 
ing logically drags them. To deny par 
ental rights in education is to come per 
ilously close to the Nazi and Commv- 
nist position that the individual exists 
solely for the state. That is what the 
primacy of the state in education im-} 
plies. It is completely opposed to the 
whole American tradition. 


Oxford CWC moves ‘ 


Amid the gloomy dispatches flowing 
in over the foreign wires from China 
and Peru and assorted places comé 
the cheering news from Oxford, Eng 
land, that the Catholic Workers’ Col § 
lege in that city and university ha} 
moved to a more spacious home. Early 
this month its students bade farewel 
to the house on Walton Well Road, 
down near the river, where they wer 
trained in very plain living and ver 
high thinking. Their new dwelling, for§ 
merly the residence of the Anglicat 
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Bishop of Oxford, stands in several 
wooded acres on top of Boars Hill, 
just southwest of the city. It will be 
much more pleasant living there than 
down in the valley. 

Fr. Leo O’Hea, S.J., who 34 years 
ago founded the college and governed 
it until his retirement in 1953, said 
the first Mass in the college’s new home. 
The college will have a new name, 
Plater Hall, in memory of Fr. Charles 
Plater, S.J., who founded the Catholic 
Social Guild. It can accommodate 30 
resident students. 

The students, all workers, get two 
years of the full academic work of 
Oxford, ending with the university’s 
diploma in economics and _ political 
science. They return to their jobs well 
trained in Catholic social science and 
able to give intelligent leadership in 
union work. 

To Plater Hall, its staff and its stu- 
dents we wish many long years of 
fruitful work in Oxford for the promo- 
tion of Christian sound doctrine. 


Gospels in Pidgin 


The linguistic sound barrier was dra- 
matically broken on the first Pentecost 
when St. Peter spoke to people of a 
dozen nationalities and each person 
heard himself addressed in his own 
tongue. Since that time, missionaries 
in every part of the globe have been 
multiplying the number of tongues in 
which the gospel of Christ is preached. 
The latest addition is pidgin English, 
the lingua franca of the Pacific islands. 
Rev. Francis M. Mihalic, S.V.D., a 
Pennsylvanian stationed in New Guinea, 
has just published a translation of the 
Sunday Epistles and Gospels into that 
language. 

To most of us, pidgin looks gro- 
tesque, amusing. For instance, “All 
power in heaven and on earth has been 
given to me” becomes: “Alltogether 
strong along heaven and along ground 
he stop along hand belong me.” But 
pidgin fulfills the two fundamental re- 
quirements of all speech: it is intelli- 





gible and acceptable. It has its own 
grammar, its rules, exceptions, varia- 
tions. The use of pidgin enables natives 
to travel and find work where other- 
wise the language barrier would im- 
mobilize them. There is no need to 
elaborate upon its value to the mis- 
sionary. 

As for what is grotesque or amusing, 
is not that to some extent a subjective 
matter? Chaucer, a great poet, wrote, 
around 1385, in the Canterbury Tales: 
“And smale foweles maken melodye.” 
Moreover, another of his books is en- 
titled The Parliament of Fowls. To the 
reader of 1955 there is nothing par- 
ticularly poetic about the word “fowls.” 
It has even a touch of the grotesque 
when found in a poetic setting. 

The name “pidgin” is most probably 
derived from the word “business.” So 
what Fr. Mihalic’s industry has given 
us might be called a text in business 
English. Now, as always, the Society of 
the Divine Word is attentive to our 
Father’s business. 
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Religious Issue in Saar Plebiscite 


Rev. Michael Schulien, S.V.D., is director of the Vati- 
can’s Ethnological Museum. He probably wishes he 
were back there this minute. Instead he is in the Saar, 
trying to govern the Church there on an emergency 
basis as apostolic administrator, while France and Ger- 
many vie in wooing the Saarlanders. In a tough spot 
from the very beginning, Father Schulien found his 
job more and more difficult in recent weeks as the politi- 
cal campaign for the Oct. 23 plebiscite on European- 
izing the Saar was reaching its climax. He has lived to 
hear the truth he has spoken “twisted by knaves to make 
a trap for fools.” 

Consider, if you will, the way the foreign press han- 
dled his pastoral statement deploring the introduction 
of religious arguments into the campaign and proclaim- 
ing the Church’s neutrality. If he thought he was there- 
by disengaging the Church from the political issue, he 
was promptly disillusioned. Paris newspapers, such as 
the Monde of Sept. 9, hailed his letter as a vindication 
of (French-supported) Premier Johannes Hoffmann. 
That would look as though the Pope’s representative 
favored “Europeanization.” But if you think that, you 
didn’t read the New York Times of the same date. Its 
Bonn correspondent reported that the “Church” had “re- 
fused to support” the Saar statute. 

This deliberate effort from both sides to involve the 
Church has been the story since the end of the war. 
Father Schulien left his native Saar, where he was born 
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in 1889, to go to the African missions. A trained anthro- 
pologist and onetime editor of the scholarly Anthropos, 
he is also professor at the Lateran and Propaganda Col- 
leges in Rome. But the coal mines of his native country 
were destined to determine his fate more than the Afri- 
can tar pits so rich in the records of ancient man. In 
July, 1948 the studious curator was wrenched from his 
quiet existence and sent by the Vatican into the Saar 
trouble zone. 

His job was to keep the Church out of politics, or 
better, to keep the politicians’ hands off the Church. 
Father Schulien, not a bishop, found himself acting with 
the powers of a bishop for the simple reason that the 
French refused to allow the German bishops of Trier 
and Speyer to function in those parts of their dioceses 
which lie in the Saar. The French intent was to detach 
the region from Germany economically and politically. 
They also wanted to detach the Saar from Germany 
ecclesiastically as well. To put it bluntly, the French 
wanted the Pope to boost their political plans by setting 
up a Saar diocese. 

The Vatican has avoided this trap. But two can play 
the game of using religion for political purposes. The 
pro-German factions in the Saar have made the most 
of the issue created by France. It is doubtful that the 
plebiscite, whatever its outcome, will put an end to it. 
Father Schulien may never get back to his beloved arte- 
facts in the Vatican Museum. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 





Denver—The word issued by the specialists October 8 
after their exhaustive consultations on the world’s most 
famous coronary patient gave scant encouragement 
to Republican politicians who have refused to give up 
hope that somehow President Eisenhower still might 
be a candidate to succeed himself. 

The chief heart specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White of 
Boston, seemed a little less affirmative on the point 
than he had been at the end of his first consultations 
two weeks earlier. It is true the President’s path to 
recovery up to the time of writing has been without 
complications, and that the clinical indicators generally 
seem to forecast a normal recovery. The President’s 
spirits have been high and he is beginning to have his 
first real conferences with Cabinet members and others 
on Government affairs. 

But it is also true that it is planned now to keep him 
in the hospital here at least two and perhaps three weeks 
longer than had been expected at first. The evolution 
shown by the daily cardiograms apparently has been 
a little slower than normal. A good ultimate recovery 
is regarded as likely, but the doctors say it is at least 


conceivable the President may not have as strong a heart 
in the future. Combine all this with a frequently re. 
ported Eisenhower disinclination to run again even 
before the heart attack, and it hardly adds up to an 
encouragement to the GOP. 

Guessing at the identity of the Republican candidate, 
assuming Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t run, is only that- 
guessing. On the basis of present position, Vice President 
Nixon has a considerable advantage as far as across-the. 
country Republican organization strength goes, and this 
counts in a convention. But he also is the man Demo. 
crats most gleefully would like to see nominated; they 
believe he is deeply disliked in the country generally, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren is the man many top Re. 
publicans would like to name if he would leave the 
Supreme Court, and he is considered by many the 
strongest candidate the GOP could name. Gov. Christian 
Herter of Massachusetts could be more than just a 
favorite son, and he is esteemed by those who know 
him for ability and integrity. 

Gov. Averell Harriman’s shift of position on his com- 
mitment for Adlai Stevenson—or lack of it now—has 
been boiling for many weeks. It was indicated clearly 
at the State Governors’ conference in Chicago in early 
August. With the indication that Mr. Eisenhower is out 
of it, most of the politicians in both parties will try to 
edge into the act in one way or another. Next year 
will not be dull. CHarRLEs Lucey 














































Underscorings 





THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY has 
decided to sponsor another Thanks- 
giving Clothing Campaign to help the 
destitute and homeless in all parts of 
the world. The campaign, under the 
direction of Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC, will be conducted Nov. 20- 
27. During the past year the organiza- 
tion was able to send abroad $100 mil- 
lion worth of free Government surplus 
food. Ocean transportation costs were 
defrayed by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the State De- 
partment. 


IN NEW YORK on Oct. 12 died Rev. 
W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., former su- 
perior (1947-53) of Campion House, 
residence of the Jesuits who publish 
America. Fr. Nevils, who was 77, had 
been 59 years a Jesuit, 44 years a 
priest. He was president of Georgetown 
University 1928-35 and of the Univer- 
sity of Scranton 1942-47. He wrote 
Miniatures of Georgetown and Moulder 
of Men and edited The Saving Sense, 
a collection of essays. 
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ADMINISTRATORS : and social sci- 
entists will welcome a 54-page bound, 
mimeographed publication, Basic Sta- 
tistics for America, edited by Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Gibbons, S.J., of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore. It is sold by the Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. Y., at 
75 cents a copy, with a 30-per-cent 
discount for orders of ten or more. A 
very comprehensive little book. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS with a religious 
theme will account for nearly 30 per 
cent of the 2 billion cards expected 
to be used in 1955. This is the esti- 
mate of F. Robert Edman, vice presi- 
dent of the Catechetical Guild Edu- 
cational Society, quoted Oct. 13 by 
NC News Service. 


DR. RAYMOND F. McCOY, dean of 
the Xavier University Graduate Div- 
ision, is serving as chairman of the 
Committee for the Fifth National Con- 
ference convened by the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco, to be 
held in Cincinnati Nov. 3-5. The theme 
of the conference will be “Unesco: The 
First Nine Years—An American Ap- 
praisal and Forecast.” Attending the 
conference will be 1,000 representa- 






tives of national professional and edv- 
cational organizations. Dr. McCoy is 
the representative of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association on_ the 
commission. 


SOME 2,500 POSTERS go up each 
week outside Catholic churches all over 
Japan to interest non-Christians in the 
Church. Rev. Joseph Spae, of the Bel- 
gian Scheut Fathers, is in need of 
fresh ideas for these posters and invites 
U. S. high schools and colleges to send 
him their used posters, which his ar- 
tist can adapt and translate (Catholic 
Church, Himeji, Japan). 


IN THE INTEREST of promoting the 


cause of beatification of Padre Magin 
Catala, O.F.M. (1761-1830), “The 
Holy Man of Santa Clara,” Rev. Aloy- 
sius Stern, S.J., of the University of 
San Francisco has made a brief co 
lection of data about Padre Catala for 
private circulation, It contains a sketch 
of the holy Franciscan by Archbishop 
Cicognani, the Apostolic Delegate, and 
an account of the extraordinary mis 
sionary success among the Indians of 
Canada obtained by Fr. Stern through 
Padre Catala’s intercession. C. 
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Editorials 


Agenda for Geneva 





John Foster Dulles capped his preparations for the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Geneva meeting by a 
visit to Denver on October 19. He there got Presi- 
dential approval for the State Department’s plan for 
subjecting the new Soviet policy of smiles and good- 
fellowship to an acid test. Beginning October 27, the 
free world will have a first-class (though not neces- 
sarily decisive) opportunity to determine whether or 
not the “spirit of Geneva” has a solid foundation. 

The agenda for the Foreign Ministers was set by 
the Big Four heads of government themselves at 
Geneva. There are three points: European security, 
disarmament, improvement of East-West contacts. 
No Far East or Middle East questions will be dis- 
cussed, at least formally. But the whole world is vital- 
ly concerned with the progress of the negotiations. If 
the agenda seems jejune, the subject matter touches 
major points of friction on which an early understand- 
ing is important for world peace. 

The topics and the issues behind them can be very 
briefly sketched as follows: 


European Security 


The Soviets have a plan for an all-European secur- 
ity system whose obvious purpose is to eliminate Nato, 
or at least Germany’s participation in Nato. The plan 
is based upon a neutral and disarmed Germany. To 
counter this proposal the United States, Great Britain 
and France have already agreed among themselves to 
stress prior German reunification. Their argument will 
be that continued German division is a greater threat 
to peace than West Germany’s membership in a de- 
fensive alliance like Nato. The question whether or 
not the united German nation should remain in Nato 
would be left to the Germans themselves. 

Under such conditions we are prepared to offer the 
USSR substantial guarantees against future German 
aggression. The forecast is that no agreement will be 
reached in this area. Why not? Because the main thing 
the Kremlin wants to accomplish by its proposal for 
European security is to destroy the very thing the free 
world is most determined not to surrender, namely, the 
integration of West Germany’s military potential into 
the defense of the West. But by our counter-proposal the 
free world can at least remind the Germans that we are 
fighting for their reunification. In addition, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Chancellor Adenauer are en- 
titled to an assurante that we are still backing them. 


Disarmament 


The UN disarmament subcommittee, which com- 
prises the Big Four plus Canada, recently adjourned 
without too much accomplished, if anything. This does 
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not augur well for advances at Geneva. The Soviet 
Union will insist upon reduction of present forces and 
the outlawry of weapons of mass destruction. This is a 
laudable aim but its value is negated by the lack of 
any apparatus for supervision. The United States will 
push the Eisenhower plan for an exchange of military 
blueprints and mutual aerial inspection. In a some- 
what narrower field, the British have a plan leading to 
reduction of armed forces in the area where East meets 
West down the middle of Europe. This program would 
be applied in stages. The whole disarmament plan is 
likely to be passed on to a lower level, where the 
“experts” will bat the issues back and forth without 
agreement. 


East-West Contacts 


The Kremlin has invested a lot of energy in this 
idea, as the visit of Soviet farm and housing experts 
to this country served to demonstrate. Ultimately, 
Moscow hopes to be able to get from the West indus- 
trial equipment currently denied by our embargo on 
strategic materials. Short of that, they have much to 
gain by blunting the sharp edge of the hostility they 
have created against themselves by their past policies. 
But the United States, according to reports, has some 
proposals of its own. We would like to see free move- 
ment of correspondents in the Soviet Union and the 
liberal circulation of publications on both sides, with an 
end to jamming of foreign broadcasts. 

One European problem that apparently will not come 
up, at least formally, is the plight of the captive nations 
in the Soviet sphere. It will be a singular triumph of 
Soviet diplomacy if the seemingly discredited Molotov 
is able to keep this skeleton in his closet, concealed 
from the view of the Foreign Ministers of the free 
world. We hope that our Secretary of State will find 
some means of expressing our effective concern for the 
victims of communism in East Europe. The “spirit of 
Geneva” is a patent fraud if it brings no hope to free- 
dom’s friends now languishing under the oppression of 
the so-called popular democracies. 


Materialism in Unions 


In the November issue of Extension magazine, Edwin 
A. Lahey, veteran labor reporter for the Knight news- 
paper chain, suggests that the “evil of materialism has 
appeared among our labor leaders.” He cites three main 
indications as visible even to outsiders: high salaries, 
plush expense accounts and special financial opportuni- 
ties not open to the general run of citizens. 

Those familiar with Mr. Lahey’s writings will appre- 
ciate that his criticism proceeds from the most friendly 
feelings toward the labor movement, as well as from 
the high ideal he has of union leadership. He readily 
concedes that a labor leader who accepts a salary of 


‘ $40,000 or $50,000 a year is guilty of no immoral action. 


What incenses him is that some labor leaders see no 
impropriety in enjoying the income and perquisites of a 
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corporation executive. Referring to the argument some- 
times offered that, since labor leaders bear responsibili- 
ties as great as those shouldered by corporation officials, 
they have a right to an equivalent remuneration, Mr. 
Lahey answers that in offering this justification union- 
ists miss the whole point of their lives: 


The function of a corporation executive is to see 
that his company survives and makes a profit in the 
competitive jungle. The business executive may get 
a glow of satisfaction if he has improved the lives 
of housewives with a better can opener, but this 
sense of service is subsidiary and must flow from a 
profitable operation. 

The function of a man who has chosen the labor 
movement as a career is to be of service to his fel- 
low man, to raise the standards of family life, to 
help workers find the collective strength to assert 
their own human dignity. Such a life is or should be 
a vocation, not a business proposition, and the 
union leader who thinks that he should belong to 
the same country club as a corporation executive 
has simply forgotten the purpose of his life. 


Obviously, Mr. Lahey is here using a double standard 
of morality in judging labor leaders, and for this he will 
be criticized. In this case, however, we agree with him 
that invoking a double standard is justified. Even though 
our labor movement is not proletarian-minded, as so 
much of European labor is, it is nevertheless committed 
to a set of ideals that distinguish it from a business en- 
terprise. The day labor leaders forget these ideals, or 
subordinate them to a mad scramble for riches, the U. S. 
labor movement will be on the way to losing its soul. 


Union Salary Range 


As for the facts in the case, we wonder whether Mr. 
Lahey’s “evil of materialism” is as deep and widespread 
as he seems to think. In his very scholarly book, The 
Structure and Government of Labor Unions (Harvard 
U. Press, 1954), Philip Taft delved deeply into the com- 
pensation of union officials. If the learned professor from 
Brown University is right, very few union leaders are 
in the $40,000-$50,000 salary bracket. His researches, 
covering 37 international unions, turned up only two 
labor leaders (as of 1950) in that princely category. 
He found one who received $35,000 and six with $30,- 
000. The vast majority of top union officials were found 
in the $15,000-$20,000 bracket. Below the top, the 
salaries were uniformly modest. 

These findings of Professor Taft buttress a statement 
of Harvard University’s Sumner H. Slichter that “in 
spite of the generous salaries paid by a few unions, 
most unions are niggardly employers and do not apply 
their wage philosophy to their own officers.” 

As for expense accounts, Professor Taft concludes 
that union officials are still a long way behind corpora- 
tion executives. He finds that union practices in this 
field are closer to those of the Federal Government than 
to those of the business world. It may be that if Dr. 
Taft would mingle with the AFL brass at their regular 
mid-winter meeting in Florida, as Mr. Lahey does in 
the course of his professional duties, he might somewhat 
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revise his conclusions about union “swindle sheets.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Lahey might tone down his indict- 
ment were he to plough through all the data which the 
learned Brown professor has diligently accumulated. 


Iran Takes Sides 


The October 10 decision of the Shah of Iran to join 
the Iraq-Turkey-Pakistan alliance has changed the 
political picture of the Middle East considerably. At 
the very moment when Russia had secured a foothold 
in the area with her offer to sell arms to any Arab 
nation willing to bargain, Iran cast off the dubious policy 
of trying to play off East against West and threw in her 
lot with the free-world alliance. The so-called “north- 
ern defense tier” is now complete. 

The concept of a “northern defense tier” in the Mid- 
dle East was first dreamed up by Secretary of State 
Dulles in 1953 when Britain was forced to recognize the 
futility of trying to form a Middle East Defense Organi- 
zation with its main base at Suez. Egypt’s reluctance to 
join a Western-sponsored defense alliance impelled Mr. 
Dulles to turn northward and explore the possibility 
of creating a buffer line of nations extending from 
Turkey eastward to Pakistan. 

Progress has been piecemeal. The first break came in 
April, 1954 when Pakistan allied herself with Turkey. 
The United States followed up by concluding arms 
agreements with Pakistan and Iraq. In the beginning 
of this year Iraq and Britain entered the Turco-Pakistan 
alliance with the signing of the Baghdad pact. Iran 


has now plugged the one remaining gap in the “north- | 


ern defense tier” and paved the way for concerted de- 
fense planning from the Mediterranean as far east as 
the Arabian Sea. 

Russian Protest 


The effect of Iran’s move on Russia can be measured 


by the violence of the Soviet reaction. Her immediate § 
stiff note of protest, however, must be viewed, not in § 


the light of the alleged fear of Western aggressive de- 
signs, but in the light of Russia’s thwarted ambitions 
in Iran. Those ambitions have been longstanding. Iran 
always figured prominently in the imperialist designs 
of the Czars. The Nazi-Soviet pact, which set the stage 
for World War II, recognized Iran as being within 
Russia’s “sphere of influence.” During the immediate 
postwar years only heavy UN pressure forced Russia 
to withdraw her troops from Northern Iran and balked 
the creation of an Iranian Soviet Republic. The cur- 


rent Soviet attempt to penetrate the Middle East with f 


the offer of guns and “technicians” is part of the same 
dream of empire. 

Viewed against this background the Russian protest, 
with its vague reference to Iran’s treaty obligations 
toward the Soviets, is as hollow as it sounds. Neverthe- 
less the full import of the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921 


should be borne in mind. Article VI of the pact gave | 


Russia the right to “advance its troops into the Iranian 
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interior’ in several contingencies, one of which was 
the use of Iranian territory by foreign troops as a base 
of operations against Russia. The Iranian Parliament 
then raised such objection to the implied threat to 
Iranian sovereignty that Russia agreed to consider 
the treaty operable only when “preparations are made 
for a considerable armed attack on the Soviet Union .. . 
by the partisans of the [Russian] regime which has 
been overthrown.” 

The alliance Iran contemplates joining is so obviously 
defensive in nature that Russia will hardly be bold 
enough to enforce the terms of the 1921 treaty. Yet, 
with Iran now taking sides with the West, we can 
look for an intensification of current Soviet policy in 
the Middle East. As the London Economist put it in 
its October 15 issue, the Russian retort to the “northern 
tier” appears to be the formation of a “southern cluster” 
with Egypt the charter member in virtue of her accep- 
tance of Soviet arms. A Middle East divided would 
suit Soviet purposes very well. 


Colonialism and the 
Christian Conscience 


As noted in these pages three weeks ago (8/8, p. 32), 
there has been little or no trace of religious tension in 
North Africa as a result of the anti-colonial upheaval 
in the area. At the same time, it should not be for- 
gotten that non-Christian Asia and Africa do have a 
tendency to identify the West, even in its worst aspects, 
with Christianity. Unless France finds a quick and satis- 
factory solution to her colonial problems in North Africa, 
the missionary work of the Church is bound to suffer, 
particularly throughout the vast areas of the Moslem 
world from North Africa to Indonesia. 

Two recent statements by members of the French 
hierarchy, clarifying the position of the Church on the 
subject of colonialism, are, therefore, most welcome. On 
September 15 the bishops of the three dioceses and one 
vicariate apostolic of Algeria issued a joint appeal to 
the Catholics of that country. Two weeks later, Bishop 
Henri Chappoulie of Angers addressed a mission con- 
ference organized by the diocese of Lille in collabora- 
tion with the Pax Christi movement. Both statements, 
besides manifesting sympathy for the nationalist aspira- 
tions of underdeveloped peoples, also serve as a guide 
to the formation of the Christian conscience in the mat- 
ter of colonialism. 


Dubious Race Doctrines 


Scoring the misguided sense of superiority over native 
cultures characteristic of so many Western colonial ven- 
tures, Bishop Chappoulie put his finger on the root 
cause of Asian and African animosity toward the white 
man. Declared the bishop: 


The true Christian, ridding himself of the prejudice 
which stems from a false concept of racial super- 
lority, will not give way to the idea that the su- 





preme ambition of the non-European is to ape the 
so-called superior race. He will admit that different 
civilizations will prefer other scales of values than 
his own and not despise them for this reason. He 
will not imagine that the greatest honor to be paid 
men of another race and culture is to assimilate 
them to his own civilization. 


It is rather the task of the Christian to build a bridge 
between diverse forms of culture and civilization so 
that they can live side by side, each contributing of its 
richness to the other. 


Colonialism Is Temporary 


Moreover, Bishop Chappoulie went on to point out, 
colonialism cannot in justice remain the permanent 
state of any people: 


The common opinion among Christian thinkers 
today holds that colonialism is morally justifiable 
only in the measure in which it constitutes a service 
to the people whom it has subjected, usually by 
way of conquest .. . The Church, therefore, cannot 
range itself alongside those who hold the colonial 
condition as permanent, who take into account only 
the prestige and material well-being the colony 
furnishes the metropolitan country and who despise 
the colonial peoples as inferior to their European 
masters and incapable of finding their own happi- 
ness in liberty. 


The precise moment of liberation is, of course, a tem- 
poral matter in which the Church is incompetent to 
judge. Indeed, for a people to rid themselves too soon 
of honest tutelage could result in anarchy. Neverthe- 
less, for the colonial power to hold on “against wind and 
tide” despite the presence of a native elite, which has 
at least the tacit approval of the masses of the people 
and is reasonably capable of taking up the reins of 
government, is to risk not only “terrible explosions but 
even eventual brutal eviction.” 

With these principles in mind the bishops of Algeria 
called in their joint pastoral of September 15 for equal 
rights for all Algerians, Moslem and French. While 
refraining from suggesting specific political solutions 
for Algeria’s problems, they stressed the moral require- 
ments to be met in deciding on the measures to bring 
peace to Algeria: 


The advance of all elements of the population to 
various levels of culture, to the exercise of civic 
responsibilities and to the duties of public office 
ought to be assured in such a way that no group 
can think itself frustrated or deprived of the 
exercise of its rights. To move forward general civic 
education adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
Algeria is one of the obligations of the moment. 


French failure, throughout a century of domination in 
North Africa, to bring such equality of opportunity 
to the native peoples of the area is responsible for the 
upheaval there today. Fortunately, while the voice of 
the French conscience has been so often muted in Paris, 
it has resounded loud and clear from the episcopal resi- 
dences of Algeria. 











for Socialism? 


W HEN THE LONDON Tablet called the meeting 

of the Socialist International last July in that city a 
“dispirited affair,’ Socialists, as well as non-Catholics 
generally, could scarcely be expected to be impressed. 
The 155-year-old English Catholic weekly, which dis- 
cussed the Socialist gathering in its issue of July 16, 
has never disguised its antipathy to socialism—an 
antipathy that springs from economic as well as moral 
considerations. 

Yet the Tablet’s dreary appraisal of this important 
conclave—to the week-long sessions beginning on July 
12 came delegates and consultants from 30 countries 
on 4 continents—was faithfully echoed in the liberal 
and secular press. The Manchester Guardian said that 
“all the airless somnolence and flaccid inertia of this 
summer day seemed to have caught the comrades in 
a stifling languor of mind and body.” The London 
Daily Herald, which is supposed to be the organ of 
the British Labor party, dismissed the opening of the 
Congress with a few sticks of type on an inside page. 
A British correspondent of the New Leader, liberal 
Manhattan weekly, thought that the myopic nationalism 
of the European Socialists, not the heat, made a 
shambles of the convention. The editors headed his 
London dispatch: “The Somnolent International.” 

Are we witnessing today not merely the decline of 
European socialism, but even its demise? Has the time 
come to chant a requiem over this movement which 
arose not much more than a century ago and in so 
many ways has left its impress on the modern world? 

One of the most respected thinkers in U. S. liberal 
circles, Reinhold Niebuhr, feels that the answer is 
probably yes. In a remarkable article, which appeared 
in the June 20 number of the New Leader, Dr. Niebuhr 
writes that “what seemed to be the tide of socialism 
in Europe at the end of the war has receded.” He 
speaks of the “rather dispiriting record of what was 
once a very promising movement.” He suggests that 
socialism is a “spent force,” its progress stopped by 
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pragmatic political movements “which invalidate all 
inflexible political programs.” Once again, concludes 
this former Socialist, who typified the appeal that so- 
cialism had twenty years ago for many social-minded 
Protestant clergymen, history proves that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophies.” 

It should be made clear at this point that Dr. Niebuhr 
is talking about a socialism that has “long since 
disavowed the Marxist revolutionary creed.” To him 
European socialism, but especially British socialism, is 
thoroughly democratic. In its origins, it was fired by a 
deep desire for justice. It was the vehicle “of the 
modern democratic impluse to place economic life in J 
the service of human welfare.” It rejected the claim 
that the play of economic forces in the market, if left 
alone, would automatically guarantee justice. To de- 
scribe socialism, therefore, as only communism in slow 
motion is, he says, untrue. 

Why, specifically, has this kind of socialism become | 
a spent force in Western Europe? Dr. Niebuhr offers 










two answers. In the first place, he says, democratic Socia 
socialism failed because it was too successful. It failed narro 
in the second place because it badly misjudged the party 
power factors in economic life. exist 
° Be witne 

Success of Socialism | ae 

Using Great Britain as his classic example, Dr. Nie- ally, 
buhr argues that by laying the foundations of the that : 
welfare state the Labor (Socialist) party lost much of Thi 
its appeal at the polls. The welfare state has ceased to platfc 
be an issue in Britain. Since the Conservative party Britis 
also accepts social security, family allowances, com- Ff A 
pulsory health insurance and the rest, many of those taken 
who went down the line for Labor in the 1945 election or le 
now feel safe in voting Conservative. Though much of Scanc 
this switch vote, which gave the Conservatives a victory count 
in the last two electiors, came from the middle class, welfa 
some of it appears to reflect a change in sentiment even Conse 
among workers. Par 
As Dr. Niebuhr sees it, the historic gulf between the here. 
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Socialist and Conservative parties has been greatly 
narrowed. The social resentments on which the Labor 
party capitalized no longer exist, or at least no longer 
exist in their acute 19th-century form. What we are 
witnessing now is a reaction against social controls in 
favor of individual initiative—a reaction which, ironic- 
ally, is possible only because of the sense of security 
that social controls engendered. 

This means that the Labor party has lost half the 
platform on which it traditionally appealed to the 
British electorate. 

A similar development, Dr. Niebuhr believes, has 
taken place elsewhere in Western Europe. To a greater 
or less extent the welfare state rules today in the 
Scandinavian lands, in Italy and France, in the Benelux 
countries, in Austria and West Germany. So far as 
welfare legislation goes, the Socialist lion and the 
Conservative lamb are everywhere lying down in peace. 

Part of the explanation of Bevanism lies precisely 
here. With the Labor party shorn of half its platform, 
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Aneurin Bevan argued that to regain power the So- 
cialists had to doubly emphasize the other half. They 
had to stress, that is, the principle of socializing, or 
nationalizing, the means of production. 

Bevan lost out—and today seems a declining force 
in the party—because a large majority of Laborites no 
longer regard nationalization as a remedy for social in- 
justice. Some of them, especially trade-unionists like 
the miners and steelworkers, have come to see from 
experience that government ownership is not the 
panacea they once thought it to be. Others have come 
to the same conclusion from the unforeseen evolution 
of capitalism from the dog-eat-dog philosophy of the 
19th century to the relative social responsibility of 
today. 

What led the Socialists to place so much stress on 
public ownership, says Dr. Niebuhr, was the exag- 
gerated power in economic affairs they attributed to 
private property. They failed to realize that other 
sources of power were latent in a democratic society, 
and that these powers, once energized, could neutralize 
the power of property. More concretely, he says, they 
failed to anticipate the rise of the labor movement to 
a major place of power in every free industrial society. 

Not that the labor movement is alone responsible for 
the “relative justice” that has been established in con- 
temporary society. Public opinion and government 
regulation have also had important roles. But the rise 
of the labor movement, says Dr. Niebuhr, demonstrated 
to Socialists like himself the superiority of the pragmatic 
over the doctrinaire approach to social justice. Nowhere 
today in Western Europe is socialization of the means 
of production a live political issue. The voice of Aneurin 
Bevan is only a nostalgic cry from a past that daily 
grows more remote. 


Whither Socialism? 


Where does this leave European socialism? Dr. Nie- 
buhr doesn’t say. Some observers have suggested that 
Socialists, in their search for a new program, might 
find inspiration in the liberalism that Gladstone in- 
carnated, and which in the early part of his career at- 
tracted Winston Churchill. Though such a prospect 
might appeal to British Socialists, some of whom started 
life as liberals, it can have little attraction for con- 
tinental Socialists. Not only does the Marxian strain 
run deeper on the Continent than it ever did in Britain, 
but continental Socialists have always been more pro- 
letarian-minded than their British colleagues. Glad- 
stonian liberalism might strengthen the appeal of the 
British Labor party to the middle class without costing 
it trade-union support. On the Continent, especially in 
France and Italy, it would only alienate workers and 
hand them over to the Communist party. 


Christian Democracy 


Dr. Niebuhr salts his essay with several laudatory 
paragraphs on the Christian Democratic parties of 
Western Europe. This is intriguing. Can this former 
Socialist possibly be hinting that, were he a European, 
he would look for salvation to Christian Democracy? 
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To an unprejudiced mind, the postwar achievements 
of Christian Democracy have, indeed, been imposing. 
In Italy, France, West Germany and elsewhere, Chris- 
tian Democratic parties have not only shared the demo- 
cratic ground with the Socialists, but, according to Dr. 
Niebuhr, have won dominance on it. In contrast with 
the Socialists, he says, they have been creative and 
dynamic. Despite weaknesses, the Christian Democrats 
“have proved themselves to be the agents of democratic 
strength.” 

Granted Dr. Niebuhr’s point that the Christian Demo- 
crats have disproved “the American prejudice that 
Catholicism everywhere would like to construct gov- 
ernments after the pattern of Spain,” it is hard to see 
continental socialism, with its de-Christianized working- 
class base, moving in their direction. In every West 
European country, the Christian Democrats are a coali- 
tion broad enough to embrace liberals and conserva- 
tives, right-wing, center and left-wing. In economic 
affairs, Socialists and left-wing Christian Democrats 
might discover a good deal of common ground, but 
can anyone imagine West German Socialists doing 
business with Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor Adenauer’s 
neo-liberal Minister of Economics. 


Socialist Anticlericalism 


There is a more serious obstacle. Let us agree with 
Dr. Niebuhr that continental Socialists have jettisoned 
the classic Marxist dogmas on property. Let us con- 
cede, too, that they no longer profess the doctrine of 
class warfare. What they have not abandoned, what 
they show no sign of abandoning, what still holds them 
together when everything else is dissolving, is their 
traditional and inveterate anticlericalism. This is true, 
of course, in France and Belgium, where the phe- 
nomenon is notorious, but it is true also in the Nether- 
lands, in Italy and West Germany. As the Tablet 


rightly observes, in the editorial cited at the start of this 
article, the continental Socialists 
. . . are afraid to try to make friends with the 
left wing of the Catholic parties because they know 
that if they lose their anticlericalism, they will have 
very little distinctive character left. 
Though Socialists are at the moment obviously flound- 
ering in search of ideas, it seems premature to write 
them off as a factor in European affairs. Even though 
the bell may be tolling for socialism as an ideology, as 
a political and trade-union force it may yet have its 
triumphant moments. 
In Italy, the democratic Socialists are, indeed, a 





dwindling minority. They seem to be losing out in 
France, at least among workers, to the Communists. But 
they are politically very much alive in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, throughout Scandinavia. And it would be 
a rash prophet who would not allow for the possibility 
that the Labor party might again become Her Majesty's 
Government, or who, with Chancellor Adenauer gone 
to his eternal reward, would see no hope for the So- 
cialists in West Germany. 

Perhaps one might say that the future of socialism in 
Western Europe is tied up with the future of religion. 
Should secularism remain a dominant force, should 
men, that is, continue to banish God from public 
life, socialism will probably live on. The climate will 
then be favorable to a movement that joins a concem 
for social justice and civil liberties (except for Catholic 





school children) with an agnostic or atheistic humanism. 
But if European workers in appreciable numbers start 
finding their way back to the Church, socialism is 
doomed. For then the scales will fall from their eyes 
and they will see the real choice today in all its stark 
simplicity—the choice between the integral tradition of 
the Christian West and the new barbarism out of 
Moscow. 





Socialism and 


Socialism, in its strict sense, is a theory 
which advocates that the state should take 
over and operate the entire machinery of 
production, distribution and exchange. It 
differs from communism in that its adher- 
ents generally believe that socialism can be 
achieved by peaceful rather than by violent 
means. 

Socialism in this strict sense has a Marxist 
basis and is repugnant to Christian social 
principles. “Socialization” is a word to 
which two different meanings are common- 
ly attributed. 

By some it is defined in the same terms as 
socialism has been defined in the preceding 





Socialization 


paragraph. Whether this theory is called 
“socialization” or “socialism,” it is equally 
opposed to Christian social teachings. ‘ 

On other occasions “socialization” is held 
to mean state ownership of public utilities 
like the railways and the electricity supply, 
and state ownership or control of basic in- 
dustries and monopolies which cannot safe- 
ly be left in private hands. 

In this latter usage of the term, “sociali- 
zation,” as such, is not offensive to Chris- 
tian principles. 

1948 Social Justice Statement 
of the Australian Hierarchy 
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CYPRUS TANGLE 


Vincent S. Kearney 


Tue POSTWAR YEARS will go down in history as 
an era in which many of the dependent peoples of the 
world finally realized a long-elusive dream of political 
freedom. Colonialism’s ghost, however, has by no means 
been completely laid to rest. The remnants of Portu- 
guese empire are still very much a live issue to the 
people of India. French North Africa is in the throes 
of Arab discontent. And now a three-way quarrel over 
the British Crown Colony of Cyprus has exploded with 
disastrous effect on the free-world alliance. 

So firmly are the lines drawn in the Cyprus dispute 
that there seems little hope of an immediate sooth- 
ing of ruffled tempers. Britain is determined to retain 
her control over the strategic island in the easternmost 
Mediterranean. To most Cypriotes and to all mainland 
Greeks, enosis, or union with Greece, has become an 
inflammatory catchword. A stout, vocal minority of 
Turks on the island, backed to the hilt by the Turkish 
Government, is just as vigorously opposed to enosis. 

The significant factor in the quarrel, and one which 
makes it of the utmost concern to the United States, 
is that the three nations involved are members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The dispute, there- 
fore, has had its disturbing echoes in Paris, where 
Nato makes its headquarters. It is a threat to century- 
old Greek-British friendship. Moreover, Greek-Turkish 
cooperation, some 25 years in the making and recog- 
nized as the anchor of Nato’s defense system in the 
vulnerable eastern Mediterranean, is in grave danger 
of foundering over an island which hardly seems worth 
all the fuss. 


Background 


Though the population of Cyprus is about 80 per 
cent Greek in origin, the island has never been ad- 
ministered from Athens, except for a brief period in 
antiquity. Before British rule, Cyprus was part of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Turks having wrested it from 
the Venetians in 1571. It remained Turkish for 300 
years until June 4, 1878, when British Prime Minister 
Disraeli, anxious to protect the flanks of the Suez “life- 
line” to India, acquired a lease on the island from the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

Cyprus has been a British possession ever since. 
When Turkey entered World War I as an ally of Ger- 
many Britain annexed the island outright. In 1915 the 
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British Government offered Cyprus to Greece on con- 
dition that she enter the war on the side of the Allied 
Powers. Greece rejected the condition and the offer 
lapsed. Yet, the fact that it was made implies a cer- 
tain recognition on the part of Britain of the validity 
of the Greek claim to Cyprus. 


Cypriote Nationalism 

Cypriote desire for union with Greece has been a 
factor in the politics of the island since ancient times. 
Throughout the turbulent history of Cyprus, as the 
island successively fell victim to foreign invasion at 
the hands of Egypt, Persia, Rome and the Ottoman 
Empire, its people have always looked longingly but 
vainly to Greece as the motherland. During the British 
occupation, agitation for enosis reached white heat in 
1931, when nationalist mobs burned down Government 
House in Nicosia, the island’s capital. With the subse- 
quent passage of an anti-sedition law, which made 
advocacy of enosis a crime, the ferment died down. 

Oddly enough, the British themselves must bear part 
of the responsibility for the current revival of the 
enosis movement. During World War II the colonial 
administration eager to recruit a Cyprus regiment, 
used the argument that a blow struck for Britain 
against Nazi Germany would be a blow struck for 
Greece. The British got their regiment but the im- 
mediate effect on Cyprus was the patriotic unfurling 
of Greek flags in defiance of the anti-sedition law. 

During the postwar years Britain’s preoccupation 
with more critical problems throughout the explosive 
Middle East allowed the enosis movement to gather un- 
restrained momentum. The Arab-Jewish struggle in 
British-mandated Palestine, the Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute and the conflict with Egypt over the Suez Canal 
pushed the issue of Cypriote nationalism far into the 
background. In the meantime, the campaign for enosis 
reached a new degree of intensity. In 1948, Cypriote 
nationalists rejected a British offer of a new constitu- 
tion and orderly progress toward self-government on 
the ground that the proposal was an evasion of popular 
demand for enosis. 

Cypriote nationalism is unique in that it has none 
of the economic and social roots so characteristic of 
the popular struggle for political freedom in under- 
developed areas of the world. It is rather an affair of 
the heart and is played up as such with subtlety and 
determination by the Greek Orthodox Church, an his- 
toric espouser of patriotic causes. 

Four-fifths of the 500,000 inhabitants of Cyprus are 
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communicants of this church. Though the vast ma- 
jority have never seen Athens, they feel drawn toward 
Greece not only as the true motherland but as a re- 
ligious fountainhead. In virtue of its ecclesiastical au- 
thority, which has always carried much weight, the 
Greek Orthodox Church, on Cyprus and in Greece, has 
played successfully on this sentiment. It has pounded 
home the conviction that, by all ties of race, religion 
and culture, Cyprus belongs to Greece. 


British Position 


Self-government, but not self-determination in the 
sense that Cypriotes would eventually be given the 
opportunity to elect for enosis, is still the British answer 
to Cypriote nationalist demands. During the recent 
tripartite conference in London between Britain, Greece 
and Cyprus, ended September 7, Britain renewed her 
offer of a new constitution for Cyprus. Foreign Secre- 
tary Harold Macmillan proposed a popularly elected 
assembly in which a proportion of the seats would be 
reserved for the minority of 100,000 Turkish Cypriotes. 
Government functions would be gradually transferred 
to Cypriote ministers. In time a Cypriote Chief Minister 
would be elected. But, as Mr. Macmillan noted, much 
to the chagrin of Greece and the people of Cyprus: 


We do not accept the principle of self-determina- 
tion as one of universal application. We think that 
exceptions must be made in view of geographical, 
traditional, historical, strategical and other con- 
siderations. 


Among the “other considerations” are possible British 
fears of a Communist coup on Cyprus. Mr. Macmillan 
substantially echoed the viewpoint of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Turkey, while professedly concerned about 
problems of strategy in the eastern Mediterranean, is, 
in all probability, more disturbed about the lengths to 
which further demands of Greek nationalism may go, 
should Britain yield on the issue of enosis. Greece and 
Turkey have quarreled before over frontiers. 

While it is true that the principle of self-determina- 
tion may not be applicable everywhere and at all 
times, it is not clear, in the case of Cyprus, that the 
principle should yield to the pressing strategic con- 
siderations Britain appears to be overemphasizing. 
Greece recognizes that Cyprus must remain a Nato 
military base. It is difficult to see how either British or 
Turkish security would be jeopardized in the event of 
political change in Cyprus, if the military base there 
remains in British hands under suitable guarantees. 


The Threat to Nato 


As a matter of fact, if the dispute over Cyprus is 
allowed to worsen, it could have effects far more 
disastrous strategy-wise than the loss of Britain’s 
sovereignty over the island. With Turkey’s entrance 
into the quarrel and the consequent revival of historic 
Greek-Turkish antagonisms, the very fabric of Nato in 
the eastern Mediterranean is in danger of becoming 
rent. So embittered has Greece become, particularly as 
a result of the inexcusable anti-Greek vandalism in 
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Turkey after the unsuccessful London conference, that 
observers now fear Greek withdrawal from Nato. 

A mere glance at a map of Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranean will demonstrate what a disaster a neu- 
tral Greece would mean to the West’s patiently nur- 
tured plans for Middle East defense. With the addition 
of Greece, the neutral belt running from Switzerland 
through Austria and a Yugoslavia now disposed to 
de-emphasize the importance of the Balkan Pact would 
be complete. Turkey, our strongest middle Eastern 
ally, would be effectively cut off from Western Europe. 

The stakes indeed would seem to be far too high 
for Nato allies to countenance a cat-and-dog fight over 
an island whose importance is insignificant when com- 
pared to the danger the dissension bears for the or- 
ganization. At the same time a solution to the problem 
of Cyprus will not come easily. There is certainly none 
apparent in the overheated atmosphere generated by 
the quarrel. Britain’s claim on grounds of strategy, 
Turkish insistence that Cyprus, only 40 miles from 
her coast, is geographically part of the Anatolian 
peninsula, and the Greek case from ethnology are all 
arguments with varying degrees of validity. 

United States policy in the dispute has been none 
too clear. It has certainly not produced the mediatory 
effect intended by Secretary of State Dulles in his 
identically worded plea for reason to the Greek and 
Turkish Premiers on September 18. If anything, the 
United States has repeatedly irked the Greeks. Our 
abstention from a UN vote last year helped block a 
Greek-sponsored proposal to place the issue on the 
General Assembly agenda. This year found the U. S$. 
delegation more emphatically on the side of Great 
Britain. As Ambassador Lodge explained, “quiet diplo- 
macy” is far more effective in settling a question of 
this kind than “public debate.” 

Yet the dispute seems tailor-made for UN considera- 
tion. None of the parties involved has as yet proved 
itself capable of injecting the measure of patience, 
reason and realism so vital to settlement of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, if one deems the Indonsia-Netherlands 
dispute over West New Guinea appropriate for UN 
discussion, why not the Cyprus dispute? Yielding to 
Greece to this extent would be a small price to pay 
to assure continued Greek membership in Nato, which 
is so vital to free-world defense. 
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Literature and Arts 





THOUGH THE POPULAR ARTS flourish in our 
day as never before, they flourish almost solely by vir- 
tue of the machine. They are chiefly the products of the 
mass media, those glossy, huge and powerful engines— 
radio, television, motion pictures and the popular press 
_that create the very society they seem only to reflect. 
The popular arts are machine-made, and they show it. 
But this is an asset, not a liability. It adds to, rather than 
detracts from, their popularity with mass audiences. 
And none has been more machine-made and standard- 
ized—or more popular—than the daytime radio serials 
popularly known as “soap operas.” 

In The Great Audience, Gilbert Seldes, their most 
discerning critic, called them “in sober truth, the great 
invention of radio, its single notable contribution to the 
art of fiction.” In 1950, at a peak of their postwar popu- 
larity, the National Broadcasting Company carried 14 of 
these sagas in a row each weekday afternoon. At the 
same time and in the same fashion, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System carried 11. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the soap opera has commanded the largest daily 
audience in the history of the world. The same quarter- 
century marked the steady shrinkage of the living 
theatre, and especially drama. 

It was all the more astonishing, and perhaps signifi- 
cant, that NBC is discontinuing most of its quarter- and 
half-hour serials in October, 1955. Surprisingly, the ap- 
parent reason for this action is a lack of network spon- 
sors. In other words, sponsors are spending their money 
elsewhere, or they are spending it for other kinds of 
radio entertainment. Now, in a commercial society 
such as ours, money is even more fluid and more sensi- 
tive a reflector of public taste than are the popular arts 
themselves; sensitive, but by no means infallible. After 
all, the sponsors are risking the loss of the largest single 
audience ever created. 


End of an Era? 


What will replace the soap operas, I cannot imagine, 
unless it be more disk-jockeys and more commercials. 
Nor can I think what will happen to all those displaced 
housewives who comprised the insatiate and long-suf- 
fering audience for these sagas of suburban misery. As 
long as CBS continues its daytime serials, doubtless they 
will simply tune in to them: the habits of a lifetime can- 
not be broken overnight, even by sponsors’ fiat. 

But what if CBS also discontinues them? And what if 
the sponsors are right? We may be at the end of an era, 
a turning-point in the development of the popular arts. 
If soap operas are really to become extinct, then I am 





Mr. Dickinson is an assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, 
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very glad I spent some time recently listening to them. 
I did so deliberately, quite unconscious of their immi- 
nent demise. Indeed, I thought I was studying the ap- 
pallingly healthy rivals of true drama; I did not know 
I was perhaps dissecting corpses. I am still dubious: I 
suspect their death may, like Mark Twain’s, prove gross- 
ly exaggerated. 

By any aesthetic standards, I knew, they would be 
negligible—and worse. None the less, by cultural stand- 
ards, they are important, because their effects are in- 
escapable. As a teacher, I encounter those effects in the 
classroom; and I find it disturbing that, in my efforts to 
“connect” with students, the popular arts are often the 





Soap Opera 
down the 
Drain 


HUGH DICKINSON 





only frame of cultural reference I can depend on abso- 
lutely, in drawing comparisons, offering illustrations or 
making topical allusions. Willy-nilly, these students are 
the products of the society that—to the consternation of 
the educated, cultured world—whelped and nurtured 
the soap opera. These endless sagas are part of the 
furniture of the students’ mental and emotional world. 
They have never knowa a time when soap opera did 
not exist. c 

Thus, what Mr. Seldes pointed out of the average in- 
telligent man is even truer of students, because they 
lack maturity and detachment. “The effect of the public 
arts cannot be escaped by turning off the radio or the 
television set, by refusing to go to the movies; neither 
our indifference nor our contempt gives us immunity 
against them.” Those students not hopelessly addicted 
to soap operas can quickly see that they lack true 
creativity. What is much harder for them to realize is 
that this lack does not render the public arts ineffective. 
Their influence is pervasive, even when most indirect. 
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Life in Slow Motion 


I came to soap opera with the preconceptions of a 
drama lover, and discovered that much I had heard 
about them is misleading. Tuning in on Lorenzo Jones, 
Young Widder Brown, Just Plain Bill and such-like 
foolery, I found, first of all, that soap opera is not 
crammed with plot and violent action. I had been pre- 
pared for hysterical blindness, viperish mothers-in-law, 
broken marriages, mistaken identity, abrupt loss and re- 
turn of memory, blackmail, theft and sudden death. 
Surely soap opera, like the motion-picture serials of 
silent days, would tear along dizzyingly. Dramatic 
crises would arise daily (punctuated by portentous 
groans from the “God-box,” as the organ accompani- 
ment is called); action would leap from cliff-hanger to 
cliff-hanger, with a big discovery-and-reversal to give 
each episode a “socko” ending. 

The truth was precisely opposite: there was no real 
action. For that matter, there was no unreal action, 
either. Yes, the melodramatic ingredients were there; 
but, curiously enough, only in retrospect. Instead of 
drama made from decision, conflict and change, I found 
a series of static situations. These are, I should judge, 
doled out stingily at the rate of one a month. The char- 
acters then proceed to talk about each situation for the 
next 29 days. The compulsive way they talk a subject 
to death has to be heard to be believed. 

Given characters who are incapable of taking action, 
there can be no “socko” endings to the daily episodes. 
True, the serial is, by definition, endless. But nothing 
can be resolved, because nothing has been begun. Thus, 
the script-writer taxes his ingenuity, not to invent in- 
cident, but to prevent it. He cannot, of course, do this 
indefinitely. But, once an incident has occurred, he can 
circumvent it by all kinds of delaying devices. He ex- 
pends his professional competence on a story that must 
appear to move, while in fact it does not. 

To do so, he has had to forgo the two dramatic in- 
gredients always considered vital to drama as a popular 
art: suspense and humor. In place of suspense, he 
creates a neurotic atmosphere of endless stewing and 
fretting; and, to keep his audience wanting more, he 
never resolves the low-keyed, nagging tension. Humor 
would provide variety and release and so it has had 
to go. It is also healthy and implicitly active—all the 
more reason to banish it. If soap operas reflect Amer- 
ican life, we are the most humorless people in the 
world. 

You cannot put it down to the mere fact that the 
script-writer writes for an audience presumed to be 
“dull normal.” To the extent that it has been a popular 
art, drama has always played to the “dull normals,” as 
well as to the other IQ brackets. After all,-it was the 
louts and groundlings who were supposed to relish low 
comedy and the excitements of alarms and excursions, 
fanfares, ghosts, witches and blood-lettings. 

What has happened is that the radio serial does not 
satisfy tastes, but creates them. And to the extent that 
they are unreal and unrelieved, they are not normal 
tastes, “dull” or otherwise. The purpose of drama is to 
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give to an action the illusion of life, but the purpose ¢ 
soap opera is to give to inaction the illusion of drany 
In short, under a guise of surface realism, verbal sloy. 
motion has become the favorite entertainment fare ¢ 
millions. 

Oddly enough, the daytime serial was accurately de. 
scribed years before it was ever dreamed of. Here j 
George Bernard Shaw, writing in 1895: 


Sardou’s plan of playwriting is first to invent the 





action of his piece, and then to carefully keep it off 
the stage and have it announced merely by letters 
and telegrams. The people open the letters and 
read them, whether they are addressed to them 
or not; and then they talk either about what the 
letters announce as having occurred already or 
about what they intend to do tomorrow in conse- 
quence of receiving them. When the news is not 
brought by post, the characters are pressed into 
the service. 


Shaw thought he was dealing a death-blow to “the wel. 


made play” and its exhausted and sterile dramaturg, 
which even the audience hooted down. The busines 


out into open derision, almost as if they were listenin 
to a particularly touching and delicate passage in; 
really good play.” He did not envision a time wha 
audiences, exposed to the same fare in a different me 
dium, not only would not laugh, but would ask fy 
more. 


was so absurd, he wrote, that “at last the gallery ea 


Gulliver Bound in Lilliput 





The difference of medium is crucial: in radio dram 
live contact between actor and mass-audience is im- 
possible. But, apart from that, it is, or could be, th§ 
freest form of drama ever devised. It is far more flexibk 
than even the Elizabethan stage. In ease and economy 
of effort, it can outstrip its rivals, television and tle 
motion pictures. 

Its limits are strict, but actually enormously liber: 
ting. For radio drama exists in the single “dimension f 
of sound, it addresses itself solely to the ear. It cancel 
the exigencies of space. Its chief tool—the word—is pre 
eminently dramatic. Potentially, at least, it is a pure at 
medium. 

In my ignorance, I used to hold that radio dram 
under these circumstances, would have to rely on imp: 
cation, and that its use of implication and the spokeiy 
word would be in direct relation to its pretensions a) 
an art form. Since it would require use of the imagin 
tion to people the mind’s eye, it would engage active 
response, rather than induce passive absorption. 

But the truth is, nothing is left to the imagination 
In perfecting the slow-motion techniques of soap opeti} 
the script-writer has logically dispensed with implic} 
tion, because it is dramatic shorthand for speeding w 
action, while also adding depth. Moreover, for an aut: 
ence of “dull normals,” it is assumed to be too risky: 
the listener may miss the point, or infer the wrong thing 
So everything is spelled out with incredible explici 
ness—not once, but many times. In drama, George Mf 
Cohan’s “rule of three” was thought to be sufficient fo 
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even the dullest segment of an audience: “Tell ‘em 
youre going to do it, do it, and tell ’em you've done it.” 
But that was for an actual audience, gathered together 
in the presence of the actor and intent on the action be- 
fore it. The soap-opera audience is assumed to be listen- 
ing with only half an ear, so to speak, while house- 
hold tasks engage its attention. Thus, its inattention is 
taken for granted. 

Here is where the use of the telephone and the 
office inter-com proves invaluable as a dual-purpose 
device: it enables the script-writer to extend the action- 
less conversation under a superficial guise of variety, 
and to motivate with some degree of plausibility the 
innumerable repetitions of stale information. As if this 
were not more than enough, a commentator-announcer 
is pressed into service to recapitulate the facts before, 
during and after the so-called action. Behind the as- 
sumption that the listener will be inattentive may lie 
another: that the listener is incapable of retaining facts 
and keeping relationships straight. 

The rejection of the analytic, or indirect, method of 
exposition sometimes results in a ludicrous straining of 
the surface plausibility so sedulously cultivated by the 
script-writer, and we are likely to get something like 
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this, which I have paraphrased from Lorenzo Jones: 


Dennis Scott: Belle Jones, do you see that 
house? 

BELLE Jones: Yes, I see that large, grey-stone 
house standing on a cliff, with a fifty-foot drop to 
jagged rocks below; and surrounded by impene- 
trable forests, with not another house for miles and 
miles around. This is not the road to the church 
where I am to remarry my husband, Lorenzo Jones. 
Why have you brought me here, Dennis Scott? 

(There is less exaggeration here than you might sup- 
pose. ) 

The particular episode in which this passage occurred 
will also illustrate the snail’s pace at which events 
move, as well as the essential distrust of implication. 
The script-writer had grudgingly let something happen. 
He had permitted Dennis Scott to abduct Belle Jones 
on her wedding day and to drive her to his mountain 
hideaway, where her amnesic husband could not find 
her. The above dialog had occurred as the car came to a 
stop in the driveway. Ten days later, the couple had 
got as far as the drawing-room, and Dennis Scott was 
quite understandably impatient to persuade the talk- 
ative Belle Jones to give up her plans of remarriage and 
accept him instead. 

It was a fairly clear-cut case. One would think that 
even dull normals could infer the commonplaces of 
seduction, but one would be wrong. Belle did not say 
something simple, like: “Get away! Don’t touch me!” 
What she said was: “Dennis Scott, don’t you dare take 
me in your arms and kiss me!” 

This was neither an invitation nor a challenge, it was 
simply a report of what Dennis Scott had already done. 
The action was got out of the way, so that it could be 
talked about. Many of the greatest dramatists began 
the action of their plays very close to the climax, but not 
even Sophocles or Ibsen dared to go this far. It is the 
peculiar triumph of soap opera to have made all action 
“past action.” 

What are we to think of the characters? The drama- 
tist assumes that, if he motivates his characters and 
shows them in action, the audience can be left to draw 
its own conclusions about them. But this is implication 
again. Besides, the script-writer has a special problem. 
He can give his characters plenty of motivation; but, 
since they are mainly incapable of taking action, they 
cannot proceed to characterize themselves for us. And 
so, even if we wished, we cannot draw conclusions 
about them. We must be told what to think of them, 
and we are—told at inordinate length, by the charac- 
ters, both in dialog and soliloquy; by the commenta- 
tor-announcer, by telephone and office inter-com. 


Custom Tailored Audience 


Now consider the audience that has, as Seldes noted, 
been created for and by the radio serial. First of all, it 
is a solitary audience. It can never feel the sense of oc- 
casion, the communal excitement, of the theater. Next, 
it is a passive audience. It cannot in any way contribute 
to the generation of dramatic tension; and, being un- 
able to respond actively, it can only absorb passively. 
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Moreover, it is an inattentive audience, whose inat- 
tention is fostered by the very techniques designed to 
overcome it. It has been induced to forego suspense in 
favor of dull anxiety, and humor in favor of formless 
fretting; to abrogate its powers of deduction and imagi- 
nation; to accept unreality instead of life, because it is 
served up to it with a garnish of specious realism. 

Worst of all, while being conditioned to want more 
of the same, it is actually being encouraged to forget 
what it has already absorbed. Mr. Seldes’ most damning 
indictment of soap opera and other mass entertainments 
is, that they are “compelled by their own nature to 
create works that can be promptly forgotten; the work 
of art as an imperishable object is totally foreign to 
them.” 

The effect of all this on drama is inescapable. 

It is ironic, but incidental, that the first result of 
dropping the daytime serials has been to throw legiti- 
mate actors out of work. Many a Broadway actor sup- 
ported himself, between plays, by acting in soap opera. 
If a play opened only to close very quickly, he could 
still go back to his daily stint in the studio and earn 
a livelihood of sorts while continuing to dream of fame 
on the stage. He could return to a form of drama whose 
very formlessness was an earnest of steady income. Was 
it not, by definition, endless? 

More serious for the theatre as a whole, however, is 
the fact that the creation of the mass audience for soap 
opera has contributed to the destruction of drama as 





a popular art. The one kind of audience could only 
be achieved at the cost of the other. It is not simply a 
matter of providing a new kind of entertainment for 
people who would not go to the theatre, anyway, 
Rather, it is that the type of entertainment which the 
daytime serial provided is itself deeply inimical to true 
drama. It exists only by cultivating a set of mass tastes 
which, when formed, render radio audiences incapable 
of responding actively and sensitively to the real dra. 
matic experience. So theatre has not only been unable 
to expand its audiences, it has been unable to re. 
plenish them. 

But the final irony lies in this: that much serious 
drama today unconsciously apes—in its own way and for 
different purposes—some of the most successful features 
of its rival, the daytime serial; but that it does so be. 
fore constantly dwindling audiences. It, too, has thrown 
out plot, as if plot were bad art and bad form. Instead 
of depicting character in action, it seeks to depict 
character in a vacuum. It replaces meaningtul incident 
with fugitive states of mind and tenuous moods, It 
strives to wring more and more significance from less 
and less content, but hopes thereby to achieve some- 
thing memorable, perhaps even imperishable. 

One can only speculate as to how much the conscious 
dramatist has been unconsciously influenced by the 
emotional atmosphere which 25 years of soap opera 
have created—that “climate of feeling in which all of us 
live.” 





Bach in Sacred Heart Chapel 


Under this other arch (a romanesque 

Of measured sound, perfect in rounded lift 
And fall), and walled-in by these statuesque 
Unyielding pillars, observe the soul repeat 
Both boundaries; as tempered preludes meet 
Untampered marble curves, observe her sift 
Desire, in all its parts, from a pulse’s beat. 


Hush! a chorale. And, as its water fall 
Around the desert under the architrave, 
Flowing into the nave 
And gathering to a tall crescendo, all 
One’s being simplifies: in one conspiring 
To Jesu, still the joy of men’s desiring. 
SisTER Mary St. Vircinia, B.V.M. 


Mestrovic 


Art has become the swineherd’s old blind dog’ 
Barking at every sailor; 

The deaf-mute in his diving bell of silence; 

The beaded dauber kissing his thumb to confusion. 


Where is the new world ripped from the womb as 


Caesar was? 
Open the poor man’s, good man’s book: 
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The clean haunch of an arch, the public flesh of statues 
Standing in green old age in parks and plazas. 


The squeaking clocks of our courage run down in the 
late afternoons, 

The fountains of truth dribble and dry in the bronze 
grotto. 

Somewhere in the civil bickering of public rooms, 

Or in the combed and curried valleys of Constable, 

We let fall the key that Mestrovic found again, 

The great knuckled key to the City of Man. 

FRANCIS SWEENEY, §). 


However Casually You May Go 


Walking a woodland in the spring 

Is by no means a trivial thing— 

Let no one tell you so. 

However casually you may go, 

With every glance at this fair world, 

You run a chance of being hurled 

Upon your knees, upon your face: 

The living God is in this place. 

I grant you He is everywhere. But here 

Awareness is blade-sheer. 

No shyest glade is reticent anent 

His presence and oh, the buds are bent 

To bursting on letting you know 

Upon what holy ground you go. 
SisteR M. Pauuinus, I.H.M. 
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BOOKS 


Children of Grace 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 
By Rt. Rev. James P. Kelly and Mary T. 
Ellis. Kenedy. 135p. $2.50 


A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 
By Caryll Houselander. Sheed & Ward. 
148p. $2.50 


The first of these books is a_ brief, 
simple, interesting outline of Catholic 
doctrine. It is designed primarily for 
the non-Catholic and will be of excel- 
lent service for convert instruction, but 
the Catholic reader also will appreciate 
its over-all picture of Catholicism. 

The authors show great skill in trans- 
lating the mysteries of the faith into 
simple, everyday language, and their 
stvle will entice even one who rarely 
reads a book. An 1l-page appendix 
gives a select reading list for further 
study. 

This reviewer would prefer to leave 
as an open question whether “Adam 
was created by God a grown man” (p. 
11) and would take exception to identi- 
fying the happiness of unbaptized in- 
fants in Limbo with the happiness en- 
joyed by the saints of the Old Law 
in their Limbo before the redemption 
of Christ (p. 69)—a happiness based 
on faith and grace, since they were 
living a supernatural life. 

Those familiar with the books of 
Caryll Houselander, who died a year 
ago at the age of 53, will be espec- 
ially interested in this account of her 
life. It covers the period of her child- 
hood, adolescence and young woman- 
hood. She was received into the Church 
at the age of six and thus calls herself 
“a rocking-horse Catholic.” 

Product of a broken home and inter- 
mittent schooling, she lived an unhappy 
childhood. Sensitive, sickly and shy, in- 
clined to be overcritical and rebellious, 
she describes a childhood anxiety-neu- 
rosis which later helped her to under- 
stand the psychological suffering of 
others. With spiritual insight she gives 
the only real cure for these less ex- 
treme mental states—“the touch of God” 
and complete surrender to Him. 

In her teens she drifted away from 
the Church. This was her own fault, 
she says, but was occasioned by lack 
of charity on the part of “good Catho- 
lics,” in one particular instance toward 
an unfortunate priest. After some years 
of living a Bohemian life, close to star- 





vation, she returned to the Church, 
_through the help of the Hyde Park 


speakers of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. 
Miss Houselander describes three 


seemingly mystical experiences, one 
during her school days and the others 
during her period outside the Church, 
which gave her a deeper insight into 
the union of all men in Christ—a theme 
which she has developed so beautifully 
in her other writings. 

BERNARD J. Murray, S.]. 


ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH 


By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Fides. 197p. 
$3.75 


Once granted the Church’s true role 
in the Christian economy, the compel- 
ling need for a growth in knowledge 
of it becomes obvious. It is likewise 
clear that one cannot hope for total 
comprehension of this visible society 
which is the Body of Christ. 

Fittingly, then, the present study 
(a translation, by Albert J. La Mothe 
Jr., from a volume in the Una Sancta 
series), is entitled simply Aspects 
of the Church, for it consists of 12 es- 





says toward understanding the Church 
from different viewpoints, 

As a point of departure, Fr. de Mont- 
cheuil (so early cut down by the trag- 
edy of war) chose first to consider the 
Church in terms of its classic designa- 
tions as the Kingdom of God, the New 
Israel and the Body of Christ. The 
depth of his theological penetration 
adds a new dimension to these tra- 
ditional and sometimes under-esteemed 
perspectives. 

In succeeding chapters his attention 
turns to the actuality of the Church’s 
interior life, of its catholicity and sanc- 
tity. To read these pages is to come to 
a far richer appreciation of the Chris- 
tian’s dramatic affirmation of faith in 
unam, sanctam, catholicam et apostoli- 
cam ecclesiam, for every page is en- 
dowed with the resources of its author’s 
learning and the fervor of his filial love 
of the Church. 

A hallmark of Fr. de Montcheuil’s 
writing is his delicate precision of light 
and shadow in the living portrait of 
Christian dogma. Nor should one over- 
look the careful balance struck between 
unswerving loyalty and a critical de- 
votion to truth manifested in his analy- 
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Adventure Across the Roof of the World 


GARLIC 


by Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J. 


ITH the whole of central Asia a vast mystery. geographers of 

the seventeenth century dreamed despairingly of discovering 
what lay behind the staggering mountains to the north of India. 
No European had successfully reached China overland since Marco 
Polo three hundred years before. After the astounding journey of 
de Goes it would not be repeated for another three hundred years. 
Here is the story of that incredible adventure, and the man who 
accomplished it! A Portuguese Jesuit lay brother, Benito de Goes, 
was commissioned by his superiors to find the lost kingdom of Cathay. 
Disguised as an Armenian merchant, the intrepid and resourceful ex- 
soldier set out on a fabulous mission that in its stark factual outlines 
rivals the most romantic cloak-and-daggerism of fiction. Here is a 
story of high adventure across the Roof of the World; the saga of one 
of the greatest of all Central Asiatic explorers; the heroic Jesuit who 
“sought Cathay and found Heaven.” 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 
by J. B. Morton 


The record of thirty years' friendship, 
through long and close companionship, 
in Sussex and London, at sea and 
abroad. A lifelike portrait of Belloc in 
all his brilliance and with all his endear- 
ing eccentricities. The author is the 
best-known columnist in London, 
"Beachcomber" of the Daily Express. 


BROTHER i 
NICHOLAS 


by George Lamb 

This fifteenth-century Swiss saint was 
in turn judge, soldier and farmer. After 
twenty years of married life (he had 
ten children) he left home to live as a 
hermit in a wood—a few miles away. 
His advice averted a war which had 
seemed inevitable, and saved Switzer- 
land as the united country we know. 
Surely a saint worth knowing today? 

$2.50 


Order from any booksfore 
Most popular so far of the 
books published early this 


Fall are: A ROCKING- 
HORSE CATHOLIC, Caryll 
Houselander's autobiogra- 


phy ($2.50) and Soeur An- 
géle and the EMBAR- 
RASSED LADIES, a _ thor- 
oughly delightful murder by 
Henri Catalan ($2.50). Both 
are reviewed at length in the 
current Trumpet: to get the 
Trumpet free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGill 
at— 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





sis of the role of hierarchy and faithful 
within the Church, and of the Church’s 
relationship to separated churches, to 
the non-believers, to the temporal or- 
der and to the missions. 

The role assigned the Church in Ca- 
tholicism is unique, and this role is of 
utmost personal significance to each 
Christian. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to recommend this book further than 
to state that it is a readable yet pro- 
found study, through the loving eyes 
of faith, of that supernatural reality 
which is the necessary, but immediate, 
means of our communication with God. 
DonaLp CAMPION 


Britain’s Leader 


EDEN: THE MAKING OF 

A STATESMAN 

By Alan Campbell-Johnson. Ives Wash- 
burn. 295p. $5 


“He is the man of common opinions 
but uncommon abilities.” This is truly 
the secret of Anthony Eden’s success. 
He is not like Winston Churchill, and 
a comparison with Churchill is unfair. 

The massive Prime Minister of war- 
time days is geared only for glory and 
great deeds. He was the secret wea- 
pon that England kept on leash for 
over twenty years before she turned 
him loose upon the foe in her dark 
days. He does not run equally well on 
a common and ordinary hunting field. 

Eden has none of the flair of the 
master, but neither does anyone else 
in the world today. At the same time, 
Eden must be considered as more than 
a suave and deft. diplomat. He is a 
master statesman. He is patient, he has 
character, and above all he realizes 
that the work of the statesman is never 
quite finished. With over twenty-five 
years of experience in political life, so 
many of them spent in work on the 
highest levels, Eden expects no per- 
manent and static world order. This 
is what makes his talents above the 
ordinary. He seeks a state of dynamic 
equilibrium, and constantly adjusts and 
modifies the machinery of diplomacy 
as one set of problems arises from the 
ashes of the previous set. 

A biography of a leader still living 
can never be adequate or satisfactory. 
Material is necessarily lacking to the 
writer, and a full evaluation can only 
come later. The author of this study 
warns us of this in his preface. His 
aim is to satisfy interest in the man’s 
future from the examination of his past. 

In part, he is successful. Where he 











fails us, however, is in giving a rather 
colorless picture of Eden. He portrays 
well the driving energy and the relent. 
less attention to detail. Still, he never 
permits the personality of Eden to 
emerge. A flash of anger, a show of 
humor or a touch of tragedy would 
lighten the pages. There is none of 
this. It is an unimaginative drama jp 
which the main character is extremely 
well masked and delivers his lines ip 
a perfunctory sort of way. Mr. Camp. 
bell-Johnson has dehumanized his hero 
and stripped him of his personality. 
Despite these faults, perhaps inherent 
in the nature of the task, the book has 
value as a careful account of England’ 
foreign policy in the years leading up 
to World War II and in the dangerous 


post-war period. Above all, it instill ' 


a profound respect for the achievements 
and the ability of the leader of ow 
strongest ally, Aman C. McMuttey 


This Was War 


MAYBE I’M DEAD 
By Joe Klaas. Macmillan. 406p. $4.50 


THE PASSWORD IS COURAGE 
By John Castle. Norton. 287p. $3.50 


If bitter, first-hand experience, com- 
bined with a gift for realistic reporting 
and compassion for one’s fellow ma 
could produce a first-rate novel, this 
would be it. For here we have a stark 
account of what happened when some 
10,000 American airmen in a German 
prison camp were forced, owing to the 
approach of the Russian armies in 1945, 
to march through the worst winter in 
decades toward another camp many 
miles away, and to be packed tightly 
into cattle cars for days. 

But a first-rate novel requires more 
than this. In Conrad’s classic definition 
a novel is “. . . a conviction of our fel 
low men’s existence, strong enough to 
take upon itself a form of imagined 
life clearer than reality . . .” It is i 
the imaginative creation of character 
that this novel is weak, and the weak 
ness is fatal. Klaas saw real action i 
the war, and has reported it well; Ste 
phen Crane never smelt gunpowder 
but his imagination created an unfor 
gettable piece of battle fiction. How- 
ever, if it’s a tape recording of a so 
dier’s life and talk that you want, here 
it is—from one who has obviously been 
through the mill. 

On a lighter plane of discourse, yé 
dealing with horrors that go far beyond 
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anything in the Klaas book, is John 
Castle’s non-fiction account of the ex- 
ploits of Charlie Coward, a Cockney 
whom the Germans made the mistake 
of capturing during the last war. He 
escaped and was recaptured six times 
before settling down to a career of 
unremitting espionage and _ sabotage, 
carrying on his activities from, of all 
places, the concentration camp at 
Auschwitz. 

Here, at the daily risk of his life, 
he made contact with the Polish under- 
ground, contrived the escape of some 
400 slave laborers by an ingenious plan 
involving the substitution of dead bod- 
ies for living prisoners, and smuggled 
firearms and dynamite into the camp. 
These latter items were used in a 
costly but successful grand slam in 
which three out of five of the furnaces 
in the notorious Birkenau human cre- 
matorium were destroyed. 

The story is written frankly on an 
entertainment level, interlarded here 
and there with some heavy-handed 





moralizing. It has none of the meticu- 
lous detail of Felici Benuzzi’s No Picnic 
on Mount Kenya nor the reflective in- 
sight of that fine piece of escape lit- 
erature, Rolf Magener’s Prisoners’ Bluff. 
But it does have pace, suspense and 
an unpretentious ring of truth. 

Though there is no mention of Edith 
Stein’s name, the informed reader will 
bring an intensified interest to the de- 
scription and the photograph of the 
surroundings which witnessed, in all 
probability, the martyrdom of _ that 
great person. 

Charlie Coward ultimately escaped 
and survived to testify at the Nurem- 
burg trials about the things he had 
seen with his own eyes. They are things 
no reader of this book will ever for- 
get. Puititirs TEMPLE 
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ST. DOMINIC’S SUCCESSOR 
By Marguerite Aron. Herder. 203p. $3.75 


An unusually well-done biography of 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony is here pre- 
sented by an author who steers a mid- 
dle course between pure popularization 
and a strictly scholarly presentation. 

First published in Belgium by Desclée 
de Brouwer under the title Un Ani- 
mateur de la Jeunesse au XIII Siécle, 
this is the first full-length biography 
of Blessed Jordan in English. Written 
in a smoothly flowing style that almost 
completely conceals translation, the 
work includes sufficient footnotes to in- 
dicate the sources used. 

Most fortunately, the historical docu- 
ments remaining for a life of Blessed 
Jordan are surprisingly abundant. 
Among these is the earliest collection 
in Christian Europe of letters giving 
spiritual direction to a woman—Blessed 
Jordan’s to Blessed Diana d’Andalo. 
Dubious points such as Jordan’s age 
when he became a Dominican are 
handled with scientific accuracy. 

There was no doubt in the mind of 
his confreres as to Blessed Jordan’s 
ability. They elected him unanimously 
to succeed St. Dominic as the Master 
General of the Order of Friars Preach- 
ers. Jordan had worn the habit little 
more than two years at the time of 
his election, but had been prepared 
by an unusual knowledge of men and 
some experience gained in governing 
the Province of Lombardy. 

Blessed with sound administrative 
ability and a persuasive gift of oratory, 
Jordan was richly endowed to begin 
his new position, Under his leadership 
were held the two most general chap- 
ters that the Order has ever known. 
He it was who obtained two chairs 
in Theology at the University of Paris 
for the Dominicans. He concentrated 
on Paris and Bologna as the theatres 
of activity for his Order. 

This proved a wise policy, for it is 
estimated that Jordan himself brought 
a thousand recruits into the Dominicans, 
most of whom he obtained from among 
the students and masters at those uni- 
versities. 

There is no doubt that Jordan was 
an able man of letters, excelling in the 
art of composition. If he is the same 
person as Jordan Nemorarius, which 
most German scholars claim, then he 
also excelled in the sciences properly 
so called, and to him can be traced 
the great scientific movement in the 
order, that found such a remarkable 
exemplar in Saint Albert the Great. 

Carefully set in its period, this bi- 
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THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


First Fridays, Sacred Heart devotions 
—we take them happily for granted. 
But we owe them entirely, under God, 
to one girl. In the eyes of the world a 
singularly pathetic, ill-used nun, but 
in the sight of heaven one of the hap- 
piest and most glorious of saints; 
Margaret Mary Alacocque, saint of 
the Sacred Heart. Oddly enough, this 
is the first full length story of her life: 
nothing else you read this year will 
impress you more. $3.50 


FOUNTAIN 
OF JUSTICE 


by John Wu 


A study of the Natural Law, concerned 
especially with the Common Law, 
which it traces from its Anglo-Saxon 
origins to its modern American de- 
velopments; fully amplified by cases. 
Not a book for lawyers only, though 
its author is one of the world's great 
lawyers. $3.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books 
and our whole Fall list, see 
Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGill— 
all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 








ography is exceptionally well balanced. 
It might serve as a model to show 
American Catholic biographers how to 
stick to the sources, and how the un- 
varnished truth is far more substantial 
and even more pleasing in the biogra- 
phy of a servant of God than any lily- 
gilding or commercialized dramatizing. 

Hucu J. NoLan 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
By Frank Thistlethwaite. Cambridge. 321p. 
$5 


Many American historians have adopted 
a quite factual approach to their own 
history. Hemmed in by a limited span 
of years, they find it much easier to 
unearth new facts than excogitate new 
theories. After all, good creative minds 
are not as plentiful as Ph.D.’s, nor 
are the conditions ripe for frequent 
reinterpretations of such a short period 
of history. It is therefore somewhat 
refreshing to discover a writer who 
makes an effort at discussing American 
history in broad terms rather than de- 
tailed chronology. 

It is not that you will agree with 
everything Frank Thistlethwaite has 
to say in The Great Experiment, but 
you will find him generally interesting. 
For one thing, it is an Englishman’s 
view of American history. It tends to 
be a little more critical than any history 
by an American. If the reader can 
swallow a bit of his own chauvinism 
he can take the criticism in good part. 
Otherwise be careful of irritation. 

In the same vein, as the book is 
written for an English audience, there 
is more emphasis—almost too much em- 
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phasis—on the contribution England 
has made to the growth of America, 
especially since the Revolution. In fact, 
one is tempted to ask what—besides 
space—did America contribute to its 
own growth and development? 

The book has as a subtitle “An In- 
troduction to the History of the Ameri- 
can People.” That is what it really is. 
Or perhaps it should be called an “after- 
word” to American history. It really 
presupposes a knowledge of the basic 
historical outline. Even then, the em- 
phasis is on the economic. There is 
only an incidental attempt to chrono- 
logize the Presidents, and to enumerate 
political or military facts. Most peo- 
ple will gasp at the passing reference 
to the few battles that are mentioned, 
or to the occasional nod at a political 
figure. Things are treated in bulk rather 
than in detail. 

This grasp and struggle with the 
whole, however, is the book’s virtue. 
If one is looking for a chronological 
history of the United States or the 
American experiment in democracy, this 
is not the book. But as a discussion 
of broad trends, some old and some 
new, it should prove an_ interesting 
change from the usual history of the 
United States. JoserH R. FRESE 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
By Richard Aldington. Regnery. 448p. $5 


Lowell Thomas has just edited a book 
called Great True Adventures. It con- 
tains a selection from Lawrence's Re- 
volt in the Desert. The question at 
issue in Mr. Aldington’s angry “bio- 
graphical enquiry” is whether T. E. 
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Lawrence’s alleged adventures in the 
Middle East during World War I wer 
“true.” Mr. Thomas says yes. Mr. Al 
dington says no. 

Perhaps the most diplomatic way o 
handling this literary rub-a-dub is to 
fer to Mr. Aldington’s Introductory Let. 
ter in which he states that one of Brit 
ain’s national heroes turned out upo 
critical examination to be, in his opin 
ion, “at least half a fraud.” 

Half a fraud may also mean hal 
a hero. 

Mr. Thomas seized upon those a. 
pects of Lawrence’s self-revealing e- 
ploits which were seemingly dramatic, 
while Mr. Aldington, believing the 
British public to have been shamelessly 
hoodwinked by a clever charlatan, con. 
centrates attention upon the self-pub 
licizing aspects of Lawrence’s fabulous 
career. 

T. E. Lawrence, as portrayed in 
this lengthy polemic, was one of the 
illegitimate sons of an _ Anglo-Irish 
aristocrat who blew up a few Turkish 
trains and had remarkable success in 
grossly magnifying his petty achieve 
ments out of all proportion to ther 
genuine worth. 

The major ingredients of the Law. 
rence legend are that a fair-haired, 
Oxford-trained antiquarian vanished 
into an Oriental desert to organize a 
mighty Arab revolt against the Turk 
that had momentous military and pol- 
tical consequences in 1918. 

The Lawrence legend is perhaps to 
firmly established for Mr. Aldington 
to make much of a dent in it. In the 
very process of debunking Lawrence, 
Mr. Aldington candidly admits that 
Lawrence was a man of “peculiar abili 
ties.” Lawrence talked too much and 
Mr. Aldington has undoubtedly caught 
up with him and slashed to ribbons 
a whole host of quasi-fabrications which 
Lawrence employed to promote his 
legendary self. 

Historians regard the war in the 
Middle East as a side-show of a side 
show. It was a tussle in a_ tumip 
patch. A few trains were blown up, 
a few desert convoys were captured, 
railway posts were attacked and de 
stroyed, successful little skirmishes did 
take place. 

Lawrence made this tempest in 4 
teapot seem terribly important. He 
made Lawrence seem awfully impor 
tant. Despite Mr. Aldington’s savage 
and well-organized frontal assault o 
this remote outpost of British myth 
ology, large numbers of hero-worship- 
ing people will go on seeing Lawrence, 
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as he intended they should see him, 
through a self-created golden mist, as 
the vibrant, indomitable, immortal 
World War I British glamor boy of 
the mysterious and fateful Middle East. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


THE LOST EAGLES 
By Ralph Graves. Knopf. 392p. $3.95 


One historical fact from Suetonius’ 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars is the cen- 
tral theme around which Graves has 
woven a romantic novel. When the Em- 
peror Augustus heard that three Roman 
legions were cut to pieces in Germany 
with their general, lieutenants and aux- 
iliaries, he was so disheartened that he 
trimmed neither his beard nor his hair 
for three months and was heard to ex- 
claim: “Quintilius Varus, give me back 
my legions.” 

Against this backdrop, Severus Varus, 
a close relative of the ill-fated Quin- 
tilius, emerges and makes an impas- 
sioned oath to the aged Emperor that 
he will recover the lost eagle standards. 
But since the once-famous name of 
Varus had brought dishonor to Rome, 
Severus must wait, and during this 
long period of ostracism he prepares 
himself for the rigors of military life 
in Germany. 

He meets Adonia, a beauty whose low 
morals are as transparent as her flimsy 
garments. Then some of the most un- 
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“MY NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOR 
IS A PROTESTANT 


and we live in different worlds, 


” 


writes Father Tavard. “What we 
know of each other is one-sided or 
even false, disparaging if not hostile 
...Is it possible to span the chasm 
that separates us? ... The step to 
be taken first consists not in con- 
demning, but in understanding”— 
from the Preface. 


The Catholic 


Approach to 
Protestantism 


by George H. Tavard 


of the Augustinians 
of the Assumption 


A giant step towards understand- 
ing is taken by this penetrating 
and fair-minded examination of 
Catholic-Protestant relations which 
seeks: 


a) to acquaint Catholics with the 
urgency and complexity of the 
problem posed by the existence of 
a Protestant Christianity. 


b) to reveal to Protestants the 
often unperceived amount of ecu- 
menical efforts put forth both in 
the past and the present by Roman 
Catholics. 


After outlining what Protestantism 
looks like to modern Catholic 
scholars and setting forth the vary- 
ing Catholic attitudes towards ecu- 
menism, Father Tavard makes con- 
crete suggestions of what can be 
done to promote a “creative peace.” 


“An unusually far-sighted and 
profoundly spiritual book.”— 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President 
of Hunter College. 

Imprimatur 


$2.50 at your bookseller. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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1. MY BELOVED 
McGraw-HILL, $3.75 


2. A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 
SHEED & Warp, $2.50 


. THE VIRTUE OF LOVE 
KENEDy, $3 


. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.95 


. THE LORD 
REGNERY, $6.50 
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6. I'LL DIE LAUGHING 
Bruce, $2.75 


7. MY DAILY BREAD 


: CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOop 
By Caryll Houselander 


8. PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


KENEDY, $3.50 


9. MEN IN SANDALS 


Bruce, $2.50 


By Joseph T. McGloin, S$] 


By Arthur and Elizabeth Sheeha 


By Richard Madden, 0.C) 


10. ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 
WacNER, $3.50 


















By Anthony J. Paon 


By Narciso Irala, SJ 











AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN. Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


eee. Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 


ws og Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 
CS Maus. Cathedral Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
St 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co.. 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


wee Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
St. 


The stores listed above report their my selling books during the current 
both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point qpetenn. 


month. Popularity is estimated 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


ae 5 “ee C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 


LOUIS hey Rogers Church Goods Co., 1 
South 4th St. 

MANCHESTER. N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 

Chestnut St 

MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

— Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t t. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 
NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 


1102 Chapel St. 
NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


wage YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
StaH, 320 N.W. 2nd St. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 

PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Pane F- Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


ing the stores 





plus the geographical spread of the stores, 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by be 


ROCHESTER, Irants, inc., 
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ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 Sout 
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— a The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut 
SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 


Wyoming Ave. 


SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6 


Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th An 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Ba 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, ! 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Suppl 
House, 615 Cherry St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co., 56 


Hamilton St. 


a kk mS a William J. Gallery Ca. 
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WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co. 218 
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WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co. I 
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savory episodes in this entire novel 
eccur. 

The author, with tongue-in-cheek 
aplomb, spirits Severus away from 
Rome to the remote strongholds of the 
German tribes, where our hero recap- 
tures two of the golden eagles and re- 
turns in triumph to Rome. Again he 
is irresistible to the Roman matrons and 
maidens. 

Finally he sets out to recover the 
third standard. He reaches the remote 
German tribe of Magh and ostensibly 
renounces his Roman allegiance. How 
Severus becomes a famed warrior of the 
Magh tribe and captures the last eagle 
standard is the climactic feature of this 
tale of wild adventure. 

The author has spiced this adven- 
ture story with so many moral aberra- 
tions that one is rightly led to believe 
that the hero of this novel had too 
many chinks in his moral armor to be 
of heroic proportions. Even a pagan 
cannot be dispensed from the obser- 
vance of the natural law. 

Francis GRIFFIN 


THE WORD 


Whereupon He answered, Why then, 
give back to Caesar what is Caesar's 
(Matt. 22:21; Gospel for 22nd Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





It is a matter of record that Christ our 
Lord has no quarrel with Caesar. Need- 
less to say, the King of kings and Lord 
of lords (the feast of whose absolute 
kingship we joyfully keep this very 
day) will never conceivably truckle to 
Caesar or connive with him in some 
shady civic swindle. Still, the devoted 
follower of the Saviour of the world 
must recognize that no Christian objec- 
tion lodges against ancient, honorable 
words and concepts like polis—the Greek 
word for state—and political, or even 
polite or policeman. The Catholic, that 
is to say, is a citizen, and he ought rela- 
tively to be as good a citizen as he 
is a Catholic. Commonly, the equation 
holds. 

Whatever may be his larger or higher 
human obligations, the primary duty of 
the citizen of a modern state is to con- 
tribute, personally and positively, to ac- 
tual national unity. The task would 
seem to embrace a number of concrete 


: procedures, 


First, the truly Christian, truly Cath- 
olic citizen will engage in no socially 
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divisive activity, will even harbor no 
genuinely disruptive sentiments. 

In order to be shocked and shamed 
and sickened by the recent grotesque 
proceedings in the sovereign and pre- 
sumably civilized State of Mississippi, 
it is, of course, not necessary to be a 
Christian and a Catholic. One need only 
be a man, a member of the human fam- 
ily, a person not devoid of compassion. 
However, the Catholic man may take 
this ghastly occasion to remind himself 
of his sacred obligation in Christian 
justice and Christian charity to drive 
from his heart and mind as a thing ob- 
scene all lingering sense of privilege and 
preference and primacy that is based on 
the biological fact of racial difference. 

Briefly, the first duty in conscience of 
the Catholic citizen will be to make 
himself a true fellow citizen, a true 
brother in the body politic to all his 
civic fellows. Indeed, it would at this 
moment come well from all of us if in 
seme way we troubled to express to the 
Negro of our acquaintance our whole- 
hearted detestation of the white wicked- 
ness of Tallahatchie County. 

Next, the Catholic citizen must con- 
sciously beware of the subtle, recurrent 
tendency to isolate himself civilly or 
socially by reason of his religious con- 
victions. Perhaps even because of his 
honest effort to be Catholic totally, al- 
ways and in every circumstance, the 
earnest son of Holy Mother Church may 
find himself inclined on more and more 
occasions to withdraw quietly from 
comradeship and common interests with 
his good heterodox neighbors. There 
really does exist a queer kind of Cath- 
olic snobbery—It’s all right, drink up, 
he’s one of our own—which, however 
naive, can end by running counter to 
the sure, social sanity preached by our 
Lord in this present Gospel. 

Lastly, the Catholic citizen would 
seem to stand in some special danger 
of civic sloth. Surely we are not so com- 
pletely potential citizens of another 
world that we cannot cultivate a sense 
of civic responsibility in this one. As 
dwellers and members in a polis, we are 
political whether we like it or not. 
Moreover, ours is a democratic state, 
and so it is ours in a most real and 
challenging sense. 

The good Catholic will therefore be 
a good democrat even when he is a 
good Republican. Before he pays the 
tribute of his thoughtful vote, he will 
take some pains to identify that Caesar 
who would appear to respect Christ at 
least as truly as Christ respects Caesar. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.]. 
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Exeuse our 
excitement 
but we’re 


polychromatice! 


We have long had a reputation 
for doing things in style. Quiet, 
good taste—that was us. Now in 
most kinds of printing, this is a 
decided virtue. 


But—and this is important—part 
of our business is Christmas Cards. 
Mind you, we’re not ashamed of the 
cards we’ve put out in the past. 
They beautifully maintained the 
true Christian spirit of the season 
and they did so with distinction and 
with beauty. Yet, they were a bit 
austere. Theirs was a beauty of sim- 
plicity and their design was essenti- 
ally monochromatic. So—this year 
we had our artists—and they’re 
among the nation’s best — design 
with color in mind. We procured 42 
different inks in singing colors, we 
set our printing geniuses to work, 
and voila, a group of Christmas 
Cards that’s all but sensational. For 
Christmas Cards in the best of taste 
and with the true religious spirit 
appropriate to the Feast, we feel 
you'll have to come to us. 


Send us your name and address 
and we'll be delighted to demon- 
strate that our claims are valid by 
sending you a full color brochure 
of our line. Or send us a dollar and 
a quarter and we'll send a sampler 
kit of twenty cards and envelopes. 
But—-presto, for our supply is lim- 
ited and Christmas is coming. 


BERLINER & McGINNIS 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Christmas 
Begins 
With 
Christian 
Cards 











bac The kind of 
Folded Size, 4%"x5¥4” cards made 
by Benedictine monks: artistic, 
simple, beautiful. On quality 
paper, yet at prices any person 
can afford. 
Names Imprinted—Moderate Cost 





32-page catalog pictures 
each card. Also gift items 


FREE 











CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BOX 413, CONCEPTION, MO. 
Or, ask your local dealer 














Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in the religious life can 
engage in many activities: teaching, foreign mis- 
sions, working with under-privileged boys, cook- 
ng, "office work, trades, printing, etc., as a 
Srather of Holy Cross. Write to: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
100 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indiana 





ee 
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it 





otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc. 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”", 6”, 644” and 7”—$1.00 Silk 
embroidery Floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Linens, Cincture Crochet Thread. 
Free Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 
394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 


sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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THEATRE 





JOYCE GRENFELL REQUESTS THE 
PLEASURE : .. In the playbill for the 
production at the Bijou the show is de- 
scribed as a revue—a term that has be- 
come so elastic that it can be stretched 
to cover almost any form of musical 
theatre without a story line. This is a 
very small and intimate and also highly 
entertaining revue, performed by a cast 
of four specialists in the art of keeping 
an audience amused. 

The production is essentially a one- 
woman show. Miss Grenfell delivers 
several monologs, and a trio of dancers 
hold the attention of the audience while 
she changes costumes. The pattern 
could lead to ennui in the course of an 
evening if Miss Grenfell and her little 
supporting company were not expert in 
eluding monotony. 

Making her first stage appearance on 
our side of the sea, Miss Grenfell en- 
counters no Stateside rival except Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, who is presently out 
of competition. She has an open field 
ahead of her, with goal to go; and she 
makes it. Which is a rather clumsy way 
of saying she is top-drawer entertain- 
ment. 

Miss Grenfell’s personal contribution 
to the evening’s diversion is the creation 
of a number of imaginary characters, 
such as “Women at Work” and “The 
Understanding Mother.” If your review- 
er were asked which of her creations he 
liked best, his only honest answer would 
have to be “All of them.” Her character 
sketches are so rich in imagination and 
humor that it is practically impossible 
to choose one above another. 

Production credits are so numerous 
that your reporter, perhaps delinquent 
in his duty, will ignore them. 


THE CAREFREE TREE, presented at 
the Phoenix by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton, is a story of love 
and war in ancient China by Aldyth 
Morris. The play inevitably suggests 
comparison with Lute Song, falling far 
short of the excellence of the Will 
Irwin-Sidney Howard drama in pag- 
eantry and moral grandeur. This is 
not to disparage the dramatic integrity 
of the play at the Phoenix. 

Still, the latent poignancy of the story 
does fail to come through, and the 
drama lacks the richness of color and 
delicacy of line one expects of Chinese 
art, whether it be brocaded silk, a 
lacquered vase or a tale for the theatre. 





Aside from the box-office report, how- 
ever, the managers of the Phoenix will 
have no reason for writing off the play 
as a dramatic failure. 

Larry Gates, Blanche Yurka and Jan- 
ice Rule are plausible residents of Mott 
Street. Jack Landau’s direction doesn't 
give the story much help, but little fault 
can be found with Alvin Colt’s cos. 
tumes. 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK 
HUNTER? If George Axelrod, author 
of The Seven Year Itch, had not been 
so busy writing a salacious farce, he 
might, with only a little more effort, 
have written an acidulous satire on the 
amusement industry. When the curtain 
at the Belasco rises, Rita Marlowe, a 
beautiful, sexy and dumb ash blonde, is 
draped in a towel and being literally 
manhandled by a husky male masseur, 
Miss Marlowe, persuasively and humor- 
ously impersonated by Jayne Mansfield, 
is valuable Hollywood property, worth 
her weight in diamonds at the box 
office. 

The tycoons who own her assume 
that she is the dream girl all American 
males yearn to hold in their arms. If any 
census or Gallup poll has ever been 
taken that supports the assumption, 
your observer can only plead ignorance 
of it. 

Jule Styne is the producer, Mr. Axel: 
rod directed his own play and Oliver 
Smith designed the settings that simv- 
late luxurious living. Orson Bean, Wal- 
ter Matthau and Martin Gabel, in ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned Miss 
Mansfield, are featured in a comedy 
that quickly turns into a riot of ribaldry, 
larded with references to the femal 
anatomy and intimate apparel, 

If success has not already spoiled 
George Axelrod, he might learn a lo 
from studying Miss Grenfell’s projec- 
tion of humor without offending either 
moral sensitiveness or good taste. This 
play offends both. 

THEOPHILUS LEWsS 


FILMS 


OKLAHOMA! Rodgers’ and Hammer 
stein’s precedent-setting musical need 
no introduction from me. Since it wa 
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first presented on Broadway a doz 
years ago this, at the time, unique blend 
of operetta, ballet and Americana ha 
been performed more than 8,000 time 
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For your pamphlet rack 


Here are forty 





pamphlets that M OVE! 


They meet special needs. They treat special questions in a direct and 
thorough fashion. Write for special new lower prices for your bulk orders 


for parish or school or book store. 


EDUCATION 


The State and Religious 
Education 

The Philosophy of Catholic 
Education 

The Right to Educate 

Federal Aid to Education 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Diplomatic Relations with the 
Vatican 

Religion and American 
Democracy 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Education for International 
Understanding 

What is the Catholic Attitude? 

Refugees are People 

The Making of Peace 


ENCYCLICALS 


Christian Education of Youth 
On the Holy Spirit 

On Retreats 

On the Sacred Liturgy 
Reconstructing the Social Order 
The Unity of Human Society 
The Kingship of Christ 

Holy Virginity 

The Mystical Body 


The Sacred Heart 
Leo XIII and Pius XI 


RELIGION 


What is the Bible? 
What Shall I Be? 
Fit for the King 
What is Marriage? 


DEFENSE of the FAITH 
SERIES 
by Martin J. Scott, S.J. 


Our Father God 

Catholicism, Preserver of 
Christianity 

Prove There’s a Soul 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 

The Divinity of Christ 

Hundreds of Churches 

Science Helps the Church 

Infallibility 

This is My Body 

Confession 

Divorce 


THE CHURCH AND 

SCIENCE 

Modern Science and the Exist- 
ence of God. Pope Pius XII 


Evolution of the Human Body 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. 























Alcoholism America Press Pamphlet Division, 
— Church and Race 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
pens Please send me your latest list of special prices for bulk orders of AMERICA 
pamphlets. 
LITERATURE Name 
Tenets for Readers Street 
eri City Zone State 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher send. for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write today for 
Booklet CA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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27 distinguished designs in the contemporary 
and traditional spirit of Sacred Art which re- 
flect the true heritage of our Catholic Faith. 
The XP-series: 6 superb Christmas subjects, 
glowing with the gold and splendor of ancient 
yzantium .. . 25¢ each. 
14 Historic Madonnas of the early Baroque 
period, and “Favorite Madonnas” of today, all 
ideal for Christmas imprint, 15¢ each. 
The XM-series: 6 bright contemporary Christ- 
mas designs in shocking pink and charcoal, only 
10¢ each. ° 
See these unusual cards at better religious 
and department stores everywhere, or if not 
available in your area, write us for sampler 
sets, illustrated circular. (No C.O.D.’s please) 


Serrana Cards, Box 411, Santa Barbara, Calif. 














AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talented author of an unpub- 
lished manuscript, let us help you gain the 
recognition you deserve. We will publish your 
book—we will edit, design, print, promote, ad- 
vertise and sell it! Low subsidies, good royal- 
ties. Write for free booklet, Dept. AM-955. 








COMET PRESS BOOKS, 11 W. 42 ST., N. Y. 36 











WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOCKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
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and seen by some 30 million people in 
the United States, Canada and nine 
foreign countries. 

With this record behind it, the dan- 
ger was that the screen version of 
what amounts to an international in- 
stitution would come as something of 
an anticlimax. To avert this the film 
has been given an all-out prestige pro- 
duction, supervised by the original au- 
thors themselves, directed by two-time 
Academy Award winner Fred Zinne- 
man and photographed (in Eastman 
Color) in still another highly touted 
new process for the wide screen called 
Todd-AO. 

The process itself falls somewhere 
between Cinerama and CinemaScope. 
It does not have the awkward seams 
of the former but its screen is radically 
enough curved so that the ends of the 
picture run uphill for orchestra patrons 
and downhill from the vantage point 
of the balcony. On the credit side the 
process has a clarity of focus almost 
three-dimensional in effect, lacking in 
CinemaScope. 

The direction shows some of the stiff- 
ness almost inevitable in a pioneer effort 
with a brand-new tool. In general, 
though, the screen Oklahoma! is hand- 
somely served, most especially in the 
outdoor-scenery department, by the 
physical attributes of its production. 
If it has flaws they are ones present 
in the original though overlooked be- 
cause of the revolutionary new con- 
cepts it brought to the musical stage. 

On reappraisal the score loses none 
of its fresh loveliness, and the recording 
process (redundantly called Orthosonic 
Sound) is the screen’s closest approach 
to high fidelity. Nor is there any quarrel, 
vocally or otherwise, with the Curly 
and Laurey of Gordon MacRae and 
Shirley Jones respectively. But the ex- 
plicitly unhealthy evil represented by 
Jud (Rod Steiger), Laurey’s rejected 
suitor, lends a jarringly inappropriate 
note to the pastoral scenes, and in par- 
ticular gives sordid connotations to 
Agnes de Mille’s “Out of My Dreams” 
ballet. And Gloria Grahame’s Ado Annie 
(who “cain’t say no”) lacks the style 
and detachment that might lift the 
character out of the unfunny category 
of a moronic pushover. 

Altogether, though indubitably an 
American classic, Oklahoma! is a mixed 
blessing on the screen. (Magna) 


THE TALL MEN are presumably the 
three leading actors (Clark Gable, Rob- 
ert Ryan, Cameron Mitchell) in this 
large-scale color and CinemaScope 








Western. They are relatively unscrm 
pulous, handy and versatile in tight) 
corners. They energetically maintain q 
variety of king-size personal feuds while 
at the same time directing a cattle 
drive from Texas to Montana in the fagg 
of such assorted hazards as snowdrifty 
toll-collecting Jayhawkers and_ hostile 
Indians. In short, they are a little larger 
than life, but played by dynamic and 
capable actors, they are a good deal’ 
of fun to watch. : 
The cattle drive, in addition, is de. 
ployed before the cameras by director 
Raoul Walsh with commendable vigor 
and an almost unmatched pictorial’ 
sense. These gifts prove inadequate 
when the director is faced with mak 
ing something of a preposterous and 
almost unphotographable climax if 
which the entire Sioux nation in ambush 
is routed by ‘a cattle stampede. Oy 
the other hand, he makes a bit too much 
out of the situations involving a casual 
female passenger (Jane Russell) who 
up until a last-minute change of heart 
is looking for a free ride and a husbaily 

to provide her with a meal ticket. 
(20th Century-Foy 
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